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Home - Kitchen Tested! 





Libby’s Corned Beef Hash Regularly 





@Plenty of meat, and an especially successful 
blend of seasoning, have made Libby’s Corned 
Beef Hash outstandingly popular. 

To make certain that the formula is accurately 
maintained, the hash is carefully tested in Mary 
Hale Martin’s kitchen. 

These tests are made under home-kitchen con- 
ditions. The hash is tried in various recipes, and 


served as a woman would at home. 


handy reference lib f help- }; 


FREE! SET OF CANNED ful facts about canned foods. 


» Mary Hale Martin, Dept. PH-17 
Libby, M¢Neill& Libby, Chicago 
Please send sets of your 


new Canned Foods Guide Books. 
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ELLO, fellows—here’s a recipe for success. 
Select one suit of a rough tweed fabric and 
match the predominating color with an extra pair 
of plain trousers in worsted gabardine or flannel. 
Then find a neat pull-over sweater in a plain con 
trasting or matching color. To this add one face 


flattering felt hat, two or three harmonizing pre 
shrunk shirts, a tie that picks up the colors in the 
suit and sweater, natural pigskin gloves, socks that 
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neither attract nor distract and well fitting leather 
shoes, neither too sporty nor too dressy. With this 
basic wardrobe, you can go almost any place almost 
any time and be well dressed. Mix-match coat and 
trousers for school or sport and for Sunday wear the 
suit as is. Take a good look in the mirror to be sure 
you are well groomed from hair part to shoe shine 
Throw a topcoat over your arm and set out to con 

quer the world—or at least your small corner of it 


suede ih all 
Vor 
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Let the Boys’ Suits 


Suit he Boys 


By Jack Day and Stephen Gaillard, Bronxville High School, Bronxville, New York 


N the field of ornithology, it has been 

found that the male bird is the one 
who displays fine plumage. The time has 
arrived for boys to join their feathered 
compatriots. No longer need young fel- 
lows dress in the conventional black or 
blue and be as indistinguishable as one 
penguin from another. Every one can 
be well-dressed and attractively garbed 
without being conspicuous. A little at- 
tention can work wonders in personal ap- 
pearance that will help appreciably to 
bolster one’s morale. Suitable clothes are 
a decided asset in giving people an im- 
pression of efficiency and adequacy to the 
occasion, 

To be well-dressed one need not emu- 
late the Duke of Windsor or Esquire’s 
long-shanked males. One need only select 
what is best suited to each as an indi 
vidual and avoid the things that tend to 
accentuate characteristics that should be 
minimized. 

In the past fabrics and designs for 
young men’s suits have been so standard- 
ized and limited that males displaying 
any individuality were as conspicuous as 
Easter eggs out of season. Today, fash- 
ion has greatly increased the varieties of 
materials, the patterns, the colors and the 
cuts of clothing. Now, in order to avoid 
being conspicuous, the boy must study 
his own style. That is, he must find the 
correct combination of pattern, cut and 
color for his particular physique and 
complexion. 


‘ 


Pattern can deliver the “coup de 
grace” to an ensemble. Ill-chosen pattern 
makes laughing stock of the wearer. The 
question of size, weight, height and gen- 
eral body architecture of the individual 
should always be considered. A_ short, 
stocky boy must avoid checks which 
tend to emphasize his large circum 
ference and lack of height. Instead, he 
should select vertical stripes which, by 
some freak of optics, seem to add inches 
to his stature. Conversely, the tall, lanky 
youth can seem more compact by avoid- 
ing stripes and using checks. Only he 
can satisfy his desire for noticeably non 
conventional patterns, for his problem is 
to reduce height and increase girth. 
The cut of clothes can make or break 
a boy’s chance to look well. A_ short 
coat, just covering the seat of the 
trousers, adds to a small man’s height by 
permitting a full sweep of trouser leg. 
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Editor’s Note: This article was written for 
boys all over the United States who are inter 
ested in being well dressed, by Jack Day and 
Stephen Gaillard, eleventh grade students in the 
Bronxville High School. They were aided in 
their endeavor by Helen Hill, Home Economics 
Instructor, Anna F. Haig, their English In 
structor and Gladys Winegar, Director of the 
lextile Education Bureau, New York City. 

(Photographs Courtesy of Boys’ Outfitter) 


This rain-resistant topcoat of nap- 
thalated wool gabardine is an all 
‘round favorite, rain or shine 





rhe tall boy can wear a longer jacket, 
preferably a double-breasted one, for the 
square appearance adds width and gives 
a more husky effect. 

The same principles should be applied 
to the choice of a topcoat, sport jacket 
or overcoat. A flaring, bulky sport coat 
obliterates the short boy. The single 
breasted type in a plain fabric or in an 
invisible stripe tends to make him seem 
taller. A long double-breasted coat with 
prominent plaids should be religiously 
avoided by all but the tall, gangly yout! 

In any consideration of the right 
clothes, one cannot ignore the budget 
When economy is necessary, it is to be 
remembered that today there is a wide 
variety of material of all grades and 
types offered for sale, so that it should 
not be too hard to find good materials 
of excellent color and design at con 
venient price levels. When selection is 
thus limited by price, the boy should 
choose conservative patterns for they 
serve best for all occasions In sucl 
case, individuality may be expressed 
amply through color and design in ac 
cessories. Socks and neckties speak for 
themselves and can, through careful se 
lection by the wearer, produce a pleas 
ing harmony with the suit 

The suit, of course, is the basis of the 
wardrobe, For evervday wear, stvle 
suitable for sports are best: free and 
comfortable in use, smart+eand easy in 
looks, 


outhit 
trousers in a fabric of a plain or con 


Great possibilities lie in such an 


a tweed suit, an extra pair of 


trasting color and a slip-over sweater to 
match. Two types of sweaters, one for 
indoor and the other for outdoor wear, 
in contrasting designs and colors can be 
worn with tweed or plain gabardine 
slacks, for school and for informal use 
The number of tasteful) combination 
that can be achieved in this manner is 


prodigious; it limited only by one’ 
imagination 

The question of suit fabrie is one of 
great importance, In choosing a tabric, 
one must consider construc tion, finish and 
fiber content of the material. lor long 
wear, a close, sturdy weave such as 
worsted is desirable. In heavy, medium 
and light or tropical weights, worsted 
suits for every purpose are available 
Worsteds wear well because the yarn 


used contain only long wool fibers ot 
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good quality. These are carded, combed 


and twisted tightly to withstand wear, 
f 


abric surface be smooth 
unfinished 


whether the 
or slightly rough, as in 
worsteds, 

All-wool tweed and cheviot fabrics, 
rough in texture, sporty in appearance 
and rich in color are favorites at this 
moment. The style points toward ex- 
aggeration in pattern, but for the sake 
of economy the careful chooser will put 
temptation behind him and cling to the 
more conservative types, admissible on 
all occasions. 

When it comes to the selection of 
colors in suits or top coats, no rule 
holds. 
desirable to work out a color plan for 
Among the med- 


However, for the most part, it is 


the entire wardrobe. 
ium and dark blues, browns, grays and 
greens of men’s apparel, a satisfying and 
becoming shade to suit each individual 
taste, may be selected for fall and winter 
wear, 

In choosing such accessories as hats, 
shirts, ties, gloves and shoes, one should 
remember to keep an eye on color com- 
binations. All accessories should be re- 
lated in pattern or shade to the suit, as 
well as to the eye, hair and skin coloring 
of the wearer. Brighter colors can be 
used as accent in the shirt, tie, handker- 
chief and socks, but larger areas of 
materials should be in medium or dark 
shades. The tie in particular should 
match the suit. Remember that subdued 
patterns in ties are good with  pro- 
nounced ones in shirts or suits and avoid 
the repetition of striped pattern for ex- 
ample, in tie, shirt and suit. By varying 


ANI 


Here are shirts to suit every neck be it 
bulldog, crane or giraffe and every occa- 
sion whether sport, school or dress 


these items, one may wear the same suit 
for many occasions and yet appear dis- 
tinctly different each time. 

The choice of shirts is always inter- 
esting, but at the same time confusing, 
for wide varieties in knitted and woven 
materials, in styles and colors, are to be 
found. Sturdy mesh fabrics in bright 
colors and vari-colored cotton prints for 
sportswear are practical fads, for they 
provide spice as well as comfort. Even 
the conventional broadcloth and oxford 
types of shirt have lately come out in a 
wide color range and many new designs. 

Finally, the well-dressed boy must be 


particular to choose the proper hat. 
Certain types of wide brims tend to 
make the short fellow resemble an over- 
grown toadstool, while too small a hat 
on a big man caricatures him. Hats, like 
every other part of the wardrobe, should 
be chosen strictly in relation to the 
wearer. Tall figures can take wide 
brims; short ones high-pinched crowns. 
Look at your hatted self in a big mir- 
ror before purchasing. 

Gloves are a part of every correct en- 
semble. However, high school boys need 
not wear them except in winter and the 
spring months. For all around wear, pig- 
skin is popular and serviceable. The firm 
leathers such as calfskin, are used for 
sport and street gloves; the softer mocha 
and suede are used as dress gloves. 

Shoes are such an important part of 
the wardrobe from the standpoint of 
health as well as appearance that every 
boy should select them with the utmost 
care making certain that the style and 
cut is suited to his foot. 

The smart fellow, after he has ac- 
cumulated a suitable and pleasing ward- 
robe, keeps it and himself looking smart 
by treating his belongings with care. 
Good treatment is one of the best forms 
of economy, Pants hangers should be 
used to preserve the crease and to 
smooth out wrinkles. Coats should be 
hung up as soon as they are taken off. 
Frequent pressing and brushing will im- 
prove the appearance of most materials. 

Remember, always, that clothes have 
the power to “make the man” and now- 
adays they can make a very good-looking 
one. 


, = Sty es Change 


HIS style show was presented by 

the boys’ home living class follow- 
ing a unit on the buying of men’s cloth- 
ing. Local merchants cooperated in 
lending modern suits. The old-fashioned 
ones were rented. 


Prologue 


First Newsnoy (running in front of 
curtain) : 

Extra! Extra! Read all about the big 
style show for men being held at the 
Provo High School Auditorium Friday, 
November 19th, at 11 a.m. 

Seconp Newspoy: Buyers for the big 
stores in New York, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Boston and ‘Salt Lake City will 
all be present to select their fall styles 
for 1940. 


Clock Strikes Eleven Times: Curtain 
Opens (Buyers are seated on the stage 
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By Olive Winterton 
Provo High School, Utah 


and the manager begins talking to them.) 

MANAGER: Gentlemen, some _ people 
still cling to the old myth that men’s 
clothes don’t change much. That such 
a contention is far from true is some- 
thing that can be proved without much 
difficulty. Look at a few of the things 
that have happened to men’s styles in 
the past 50 years. 

In 1887 loose sleeves, uncreased cuff- 
less trousers, long jacket and swelled 
seam at the waistline—these were the 
high style points that went hand in hand 
with smart carriages, old-time bicycles 
and handlebar mustaches. 

(Model crosses stage with girl on old- 
fashioned bicycle and they sing “On a 
Bicycle Built For Two.) 


Manacer: In 1893 smartly dressed 
visitors to Chicago’s World Fair were 
wearing these snugly-fitting frock coats, 
these trousers tailored of a very fancy 
fabric (still cuffless) gaily colored as- 
cots, gray bowlers and congress-type 
shoes. 

(Model strolls in while a clown from 
the Chicago World’s Fair tap dances 
along behind him.) 

MANAGER: In 1909—No, this young 
gentleman is not wearing a topcoat—in 
stead he is proudly displaying the smart 
varsity 55 model first styled for college 
men. Note the voluminous sleeves, the 
four-inch cuffs on the  peg-topped 
trousers, the high collar, the fancy rib- 
bon on the hat and the bull-dog tipped 
shoes! 

(Model struts across stage, exits and 

(Continued on page 356) 
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Wools be the d5,,- Wh 5 


By Caroline B. Sherman 


United States Department of Agriculture 


HOSE who work with rural people 
know the need for printed pages 
to supplement first-hand experience 
and instruction. They know how 
limited any collection of books they 
help get together soon becomes. Per- 
haps this is the answer to their prayers. 
Nearly four hundred counties in 
thirty-nine states are now served by 
county or regional library systems. 

In these counties, books from a cen- 
tral collection go out to the rural peo- 
ple. Usually they go at regular inter- 
vals to the doors of the borrowers all 
along the route or to convenient points 
like local libraries, schools, offices of 
home demonstration or county agents, 
gas stations or the homes of generous 
citizens who are willing to give space 
to the books and be responsible for them 
while lending them to neighbors. Then, 
at a specified date, the books are gath- 
ered up and another selection is left in 
their place. 

Bookmobiles are the popular mode of 
travel for these books. They are quick 
and direct. A large assortment can be 
carried. and the bookmobile may be so 
built that the borrowers can step right 
into it and feel as though they were 
in a little library of their own. An ex- 
perienced library worker usually goes 
along, or does the driving, so she 
can help the borrowers choose their 
books and suggest what they would like 
on the next trip. This personal element 
is often too valuable to be measured. 
Often 
they are unconsciously hungry for them. 
Isolated farm folks want to learn more 
about new farm and household ways. 
They want books so they will feel more 


Country people want books. 


in touch with things and events—books 
on new ways of doing things, current 
problems, travel. They want them for 
diversion during long winter evenings— 
novels, poetry, biographies. Radio book- 
talks stimulate their demands and radio 
talks encourage hobbies which require 
information from books. 

them. 
projects and discussion groups, spring- 


Farm groups want Reading 
ing up all over the country, can make 
real headway only if supplied with 
reading and study materials. These the 
regional and county libraries take spe- 
cial pains to supply. Homemaker groups 
are especially eager readers on_ their 
own and related subjects, sometimes 
reading themselves gradually far afield. 
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Parent-teacher groups want books on 
child development and family relation- 
ships. Wide-awake teachers want  in- 
teresting teaching materials that the 
school cannot afford to buy—special 
charts. 
When a 
bookmobile serves a school, the = chil- 


books, magazines, maps and 


School children want books. 


dren crowd around its shelves to find 
just the books they want for entrance 
into far countries or fairyland. Social 
groups want access to plays that are 
easy to produce, also books on games 
and other participation programs. For 
groups that are looking for a promising 
line of reading for the season, the cen 
tral library works up reading lists and 
provides the books. These lists are 
available to isolated readers, too, who 
want to try to make their reading count 
in a certain direction, 

Self-education and carrying on studies 
after leaving grade or high school are 
dependent, in most rural districts, on 
library services. “Late learners” are 
among the most regular and eager bor- 
rowers of good books. They ask most 


earnestly for guidance and advice. 


Other avid inquirers are learning how 


to earn through their hobbies or in 
their spare time. 

Many small towns that have good 
libraries look forward to the coming of 
the book truck for it supplies variety 
and the special books that the town 
library cannot afford. Home eco- 
nomics workers and the groups they are 
guiding, even in large towns, make good 
use of them. 

But there are other and cheaper ways 
of getting books to the by-ways. The 
rural free delivery does its full share 
and penetrates where no bookmobile has 
ever been. Postage rates are now low 
for books. Ingenuity has developed 
many other ways. In one county in 
New Jersey a local laundry carries the 
books out from a central town to points 
along its several routes and the drivers 
bring them back on specified dates, all 
free of charge. Through settlement 
school and W.P.A. projects, books are 
carried to remote mountain coves, in 
saddlebags by regular horseback riders 
and on foot by hikers. 

Emergency organizations have some- 
times been strikingly successful in link 
ing library development with citizen 
education. The Weld County Library 
in Colorado, a stimulating example of 
what can be accomplished by private 
citizens in the absence of public-fund 
support, has made phenomenal growth 
in participation and in number of vol 
umes since the National Youth Admin 
istration became affiliated with it in 1936. 

The project with the N.Y.A. was 
developed to help educate underprivi 

(Continued on page 356) 


The county-operated bookmobile takes knowledge, enjoyment and 


high adventure to country families. 


Inhabitants of small towns also 


welcome and enjoy special books that the local library cannot afford 

















Al oe live Experience 


The inherent right of every college student 


By Edna P. Brandau, Instructor in Related Art, Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 


E consider a student fortunate if 

she has outstanding artistic talent 
and can study and develop it further. 
However, there are many girls who have 
creative ability which has never been 
discovered. We believe that it is every 
person’s inherent right to have a chance 
to express herself creatively. This op- 
portunity can be given in the related art 
class. 

Art education can be made to serve 
the needs of everyday living. It should 
enrich the daily life of every student. 
In order to build appreciation of art and 
all the fine things for which it stands, 
the student should be directed to create 
something with her own hands. She 
should not miss the thrill of physical 
manipulation of tools, for only through 
a creative experience can a student fully 
appreciate what a masterpiece in sculp- 
ture, painting, furniture or clothing costs 
the artist in terms of originality, knowl- 
edge, skill and labor. The student can 


be led to see through the experience of 
carving a simple form out of a bar of 
soap that the sculptor who carves from 
marble approaches the problem in a simi- 
lar way. She will recognize by compari- 
son how much more difficult is the sculp- 
tor’s problem. A student may learn 
to see that each thing of beauty has 
been conceived because of some inner 
urge with a definite purpose in mind— 
that it has been planned carefully and 
carried out systematically. Only then is 
she prepared to meet her problems in 
later life and to solve them in a creative 
and interesting manner. Therefore, we 
think that any problem giving the stu- 
dent a chance to think and work in a 
creative way is furthering art education. 

A number of interesting experiences 
have been carried out in our related art 
class in home economics in an effort to 


prove that students guided by an under- 
standing of art have the ability to plan 
and create works of artistic merit. One 
of these projects was the re-decoration 
of the women’s lounge and the college 
cafeteria. This required a careful study 
of function in relation to attractiveness 
and cost. 

Durability and comfort were consid- 
ered the first essentials in the women’s 
lounge because this room is used by a 
great many college girls. The use also 
influenced the arrangement of the fur- 
niture and the choice of additional pieces. 
3uilt-in corner bench arrangements were 
designed to provide comfortable seats 
and to break up the wall space. By 
grouping a couch and a wing chair with 


The redecoration of college social centers provides creative experience for students 
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this corner unit, several girls might 
gather for conversation. Other group- 
ings of furniture provided for writing, 
studying and games and, in the center 
of the room, a large table with comfort- 
able Windsor chairs made an excellent 
discussion circle. Lemon yellow painted 
walls gave the large rather dark room an 
air of cheerfulness. The colors selected 
for the room—rust, dull blue-green and 
yellow—repeated the colors which were 
combined beautifully in the two original 
rugs. The couches were covered with 
rust slip-covers with pleatings and cush- 
ions of a floral pattern added for gayety. 
Two of the couches were reupholstered 
in a dull blue-green tapestry. This tex- 
ture and color was repeated in some of 
the odd chairs. The wainut chairs and 
tables were accentuated with a few chairs 
upholstered in yellow leather. The cor- 
ner arrangements gave a bright note of 
color by contrasting the yellow leather 
cushions against the dull blue-green paint 
of the built-in units and woodwork. Off- 
white lamp-shades added to the bright- 


ness of the room and indirect lighting 
showed to greater advantage current loan 
exhibitions of fine art pieces. These ex- 
hibitions are changed each month, giving 
the girls an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with and to enjoy at leisure 
some of the contemporary Philadelphian 
artists. 

Another group of students undertook 
the problem of redecorating the college 
cafeteria on a very limited budget. Con- 
sidering that the budget would not allow 
a new coat of paint, it was decided to 
wash the walls and use their present soft 
green as a basis for the new color 
scheme. Two round tables, retrieved 
from storage, were painted soft blue-vio- 
let with yellow tops to give an accent 
of color to the other dark chairs and 
tables. The students considered painting 
all the tables and chairs but decided that 
enough color could be added through 

(Continued on page 354) 











In redecorating the women’s lounge and the college cafeteria, students considered the 
function of each room, its dimensions, condition of walls and furniture and possibilities of 
making it attractive and comfortable at minimum expense. Eight large wall panels, like 
the one above, were designed to add color and interest and to show various college activities 
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A Three-year Old for $351.16 


By Elizabeth Caraman 


S I put the telephone receiver down 
A I wondered what Edith, the busy 
career-woman, had on her mind that she 
should ask if she might come over im- 
mediately to talk with me, the house- 
bound mother, about “something very 
important.” We had known each other’s 
domestic philosophy for years and had 
come to respect, if not agree with, each 
other’s point of view. Hers: “We won't 
have children until John has finished his 
Ph.D. and is getting more income so that 
I can stop work.” And mine: “We of 
the more highly educated middle class 
must not wait for large and secure in- 
comes before having families, because 
most of us are around thirty when we 
marry and those of us in the profes- 
sional fields know that incomes don’t 
jump up over night, nor very high when 
they do jump.” 

I was sitting in the midst of a pile of 
mending thinking over all these things 
Betty, you 


“ 


when the doorbell rang. 
can’t imagine why I came to see you!” 
Edith said, kissing me as I let her in. 

“It’s a new job out of town!” I 
guessed, 

But she only laughed and shook her 
head and even before she could slip out 
of her coat she blurted out, “John and I 
have decided to begin our family!” 

As I tried to recover from the shock 
she went on, “And we want to know 
what it will cost us. We want to see the 
figures you’ve been keeping on Dorothy 
these three years.” 

She sat down, her face suffused with 
happiness and told me how they had 
arrived at their decision. She was al- 
ready thirty-two, she reminded me and 
had been a career-woman for eight years, 
during the last five of which she had 
been married. Her husband, like mine, 
was teaching at $1800 a year while he 
prepared for the doctorate. Between 
them they had made very good money, 
had taken many trips, bought a good 
deal of fine furniture, entertained a lot, 
had good clothes and had always lived in 
modern apartments—but now they had 
nothing to show, not even money in the 
bank. For three years they had watched 
our joy in having Dorothy and had come 
to the conclusion that our way had been 
the wiser, 

All of this tumbled out of her helter 
skelter and she concluded her recital 
with a note of sadness and frustration in 
her voice, 


“You need not condemn yourself for 
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what you now hold to have been the 
wrong decision,” I said. “For both of 


you the five years of good living, good 


Dorothy Sherrill Payne 
Age 1 year, 1 month 


clothes and exciting vacations have been 
vital to your marital happiness. Had you 
given up your career right after mar- 
riage and had children, without this 
prelude of good times, you would have 
run the risk of life-long unhappiness 
which you might have blamed on the 
children. Now that your sense of values 
has changed and you know that those 
things did not make for real happiness, 
hoth of you are willing to make the 
necessary sacrifices,—for don't let any- 
one make you believe that having a fam- 
\s Bill 


has said many a time, ‘I never knew a 


ily on a small income is all fun. 


baby could be the cause of so much care 
and work or so much joy and happiness.’ 
I never thought,” | concluded, “that you 
would ever seriously want to look over 
Dorothy’s expense account which I’ve 
kept since the first bills came in over 


three years ago.” 


“Well, frankly,” Edith said, “the two 
of us have often tried to figure out how 
you could get along on your $2250 in- 
come, paying tuition fees, insurance and 
all the bills that must crop up when you 
And yet you have no debt 
happy.” She 


have a child. 
and obviously are very 
picked up a tiny shirt from the pile of 
mending and finding a button off, said, 
“This one needs a button; do you sup- 
pose I can sew it on?” 

Here indeed was a transformation so 
I warmed to my story. 

“IT have kept track of Dorothy’s ex- 
pense for two reasons,” I began, “one 
held by some to be a Republican trait— 
a desire to balance the family budget and 
two, to silence with actual figures those 
otherwise intelligent persons who weary 
me so when they wail, ‘We can’t afford 
a baby!’ when they have no idea what a 
baby actually costs. In her first three 
years Dorothy has cost us exactly 
$351.16.” 

“Betty, I can’t believe it!” 
Edith, half rising from her chair. “Why 
our three-weeks trip to Alaska last sum- 
mer was more than that! I thought 
babics were expensive—ran into hun- 
dreds and hundreds of dollars. IT heard 
Ruth’s husband say just the other day 
that they are still paying off debts they 
got into when their boy was born two 
years ago!” 

“Ves,” IT replied, “I know the whole 
Ruth story. Theit 
kind is always paying for things. If 
they weren’t paying for the hospital and 
doctor they would be paying for a grand 
piano which neither can play—vanity 
bills. There are too many of us paying 
‘vanity-bills’ and blaming the new baby 


exclaimed 


It is not a new one. 


for them.” 

I reached over and took from the side 
table the book in which I have kept an 
itemized list of expenditures for Doro 
thy, besides a wealth of other biograpli 
cal data. 

“This book lets me know how near the 
average Dorothy is,” I said. “And as 
a record it will indicate unpleasant habits 
or traits she has maintained so that we 
can give our attention to them that they 
may be overcome or altered; and be- 
sides when she herself grows up it will 
be of interest to her when she has chil 
dren of her own.” 

I turned to the pages listing expenses 
“The biggest single items in this account, 
the hospital and doctor, can be had fot 
from $45 to a $1,000, depending upon 
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the common sense, vanity or ignorance 
of the parents. Several of our friends 
have had their babies through clinics 
where the cost was from $45 to $75 for 
the entire thing—prenatal care, delivery, 
hospital and six weeks after-care. Others 
who had hospitalization insurance had 
private doctors who charge a $100. 

“Some families judge the doctor’s skill 
by his fee and think that because an 
obstetrician charges $75 or $100, he can- 
not be the best, not realizing that his fee 
is an index to his sense of economic de- 
cency figured according to his patient's 
income. Some of our friends condemn 
their obstetrician who charged them 
$250 or $300. How is a doctor to know 
you and I cannot afford such fees if we 
don’t tell him? As a whole, doctors are 
a very understanding group of human 
beings and they try hard to help us when 
we are in need. Instead of blaming the 
doctors fer high fees let us blame our- 
selves for not being more business like 
and for not knowing how much we 
should spend. 

“But to get down to my own bills,” 1 
continued. “I had a private doctor whose 
fee was $100 and I went to a ward for 
10 days for $45. I did not buy any spe- 
cial clothes for the Lane Bryant figure, 
but merely altered two of my dresses. 
Six weeks before the baby was born I 


bought five dollars’ worth of Birdseye , 


and flannelette material and made four 
dozen form-fitting diapers; four gowns 
and three wrapping squares. In the 
meantime friends had given me a baby- 
cap, several shirts, dresses and other 
needed clothing, something most families 
can count on. 

“As for a crib, mattress and bureau 
a friend whose three children had out- 
grown them gave them to me. We 
painted the furniture and I made a new 
mattress cover for the old mattress. If 
she had not given me these things | 
would have bought them at a Salvation 
Army. store. 

“lor the first ten days after I came 
home from the hospital I had a girl in 
two and a half hours a day to wash the 
diapers and clean the house. When we 
let her go Bill and I did the work be- 
tween us. Since I nursed the baby for 
eight months we bought nothing special 
in the way of food except cod liver oil. 
When Dorothy began to have vegetables 
I cooked and strained them myself. You 
can see for yourself whether or not she 
is in perfect health. 

“As for medical care—my_ obstetri- 
cian’s bill included advice for six weeks 
after birth, at the end of which time we 
went to the country and remained there 
until Dorothy was five and a_ half 
months old. Upon our return to the city 
for the winter I took her to a well-baby 
clinic, going as often as the clinic-doctor 


recommended. At this clinic she was 
vaccinated for small-pox and inoculated 
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for diphtheria. The clinic charged an 
annual fee of one dollar and the Board 


of Health charged those who could pay 


twenty-five cents for each immunization. 
Of course, in this instance I may have 
saved money because as a former public 
health nurse I knew something about 
clinics, but thousands of mothers who 
weren't nurses know and use public clin 
ics. As for the other items I think they 
are self-explanatory.” 

Here is the itemized list of our ex- 
penditures for Dorothy’s first year, 1936- 


Dorothy Sherrill Payne 
Age 2 years 


1937, everything included : 
Obstetrician’s fee ........ 


Hospital fee for 10 days ........ 45.00 
10.00 


Domestic help ....... Pine stele ate 
Equipment : 


TMM MEMAMMED <p. ccois- vo 4 a gcddsiesse 8.95 
White enamel bath tub...... . 249 
White enamel diaper pail...... 1.79 
Birdseye rubber sheeting, 2 yds. 1.36 
Cotton and wool blanket...... 1.00 
Maternity slip for mother... 1.98 
Castile S080, 4 1DSic6. oes een 98 
LYfOt SYFINDE osiiiiseeass 3 29 
Brass safety pins 19 
Clothing : 
sirdseye and flannelette....... 5.00 
(to make diapers, wrappers, etc.) 
Health: 
REO EOR cca ceeCawcrescsees 1.00 
Small-pox vaccination......... a 
Diphtheria immunization, Board 
EST WUMMT Cask > su hoa a se Grun 25 





. $100.00 





Cr a | a 46 
Brewer’s yeast for mother..... Re 
Mineral oil for mother........ 00 


Total for first year...... . $182.14 


Edith looked this over and said, “I 
don’t see any item here for food.” 

“T nursed Dorothy until she was eight 
months old, then put her on whole 
Grade B milk, and when she began to 
eat vegetables I cooked and strained just 
what we had purchased for our own use: 
the cost was too small to keep track of 
lor that matter even in her second and 
third years we could see no apparent 
rise in our family food costs beyond 
about $2.00; whether we were eating 
less, or were eating different things that 
cost less, I don’t know—but we never 
skimped or deprived ourselves of what 
ever foods we wanted. 

“Before Dorothy was born Bill and | 
agreed that we would bring up our chil 
dren according to our own middle class 
way of living on a middle class income 
We knew friends who slept on studio 
couches so they could afford a_ forty 
dollar crib and mattress for Junior, ot 
drank canned milk that Junior might 
have Grade A, or certified milk, or did 
all kinds of extra work that Junior 
might attend private school. We felt 
that a child brought up in such a ‘double 
standard’ home would always expect his 
family to continue making undue sacri 
fices for him and we doubted if in the 
long run he would ever appreciate what 
they had done for him, nor would he be 
any better off in the end,” 

Edith made no reply to this, but turned 


to a consideration of the expenses tot 
the second vear, 1937-1938 
Equipment : 
Canvas carriage $13.00 
Bleached muslin sheeting 97 
Flannelette (for sleeping bags) O4 
Clothing : 7 
Snow suit 2.50 
Shoes, one pair O8 
Rubbers, one pair 0) 
Dress-up coat 2.50 
Overall play suits, two QS 
Socks, six pat 60 
Panties, three pair 1.29 
Shirts, hy. re 1.15 
Wash dresses, three 1.00 
Health: 
Clinic fee .. Sana nia aca 1.00 
Cod liver oil, three bottles... 1.38 
Neo-cultol, Doctor’s suggestion 1.34 
Domestic help 20.00 
Playthings : 
Box of baby blocks. 10 
10 


Rubber | ae 


Total for second year.. $50.33 


* Dorothy did not wear shoes until she was 
16 months old. She wore no shoes or stockings 
from June to October. During the summer 
months she lived in her overalls and sun suits. 
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“Dorothy’s high chair and play pen 
were given us by friends whose children 
had finished using them, so that we saved 
something there. Playthings, too, were 
given us by friends and relatives so that 
Dorothy had all the dolls, rattles, teeth- 
ing rings and beads any child could want. 
Besides, I noticed that she got as much 
pleasure playing with a kitchen pan, cake 
spoon or old magazine as she could have 
had from expensive educational toys.” 

“But Dorothy has had a separate room 
all this time,” Edith observed, “and I 
see no item entered for that.” 

“We paid the same rent before she 
came as we paid after,” I replied, “so 
that there has been no cash expenditure. 
There has been a sacrifice, of course, 
Bill gave up his study and moved his 
file cabinet and study desk into our liy- 
ing room. We feel that this is only a 
natural sacrifice such as every family 
makes to some degree and is not setting 
up a ‘double standard’ situation.” 

“I’m not sure an accountant would per 
mit you to omit that item,” Edith said 
slowly—the career-woman asserting her 
self, 

Our expenses for the third year, 1938- 
1939, included a heavy charge for medi- 
cal attention and, as you will observe, 
the first expense for education. 


Education (nursery school ) 
Domestic help (girl to stay eve- 
nings) 

Health: 
Tonsilectomy 25.00 
Doctor visits 26.00 
Cough medicine ...... 1.68 
Nose drops ; a9 
Ear drops 65 
Cod liver oil 7. 1.44 

Clothing : 
Snow suit <2 “ORO 
Shoes, one pair 1.50 
Shoes, one pair 1.95 
Socks, seven pair 70 
Rubbers aes 79 


Overalls .98 

Sweaters, two 

Dresses, three 

Zippers, two 

Pyjamas, ready-made, 

Playthings 

Tin stove 
Total for third year $118.69 

First year total..... $182.14 
Second year total.... 50.33 
Third year total 118.69 


Grand Total ..... $351.16 


“And this is all Dorothy cost you?” 
Edith asked. “But, Betty, how about 
the later cost of education and suppose 
the baby had not been normally healthy 
and what about world conditions?” she 
half wailed. 
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“Not a cent more,” I said, laughing, 
“and you know well enough that there 
are a hundred thousand homes in which 
the three-year-old has cost a great deal 
less according to the family income and 
to the family attitude as to what is es- 
sential to the healthful upbringing otf 
the child. Most of our concern for our 
children is based upon the possession of 
material things. We forget that a hum- 
ble, happy home is the best thing we can 
give them. Often we of the middle class 
have raised our standard of living be- 


Dorothy Sherrill Payne 
Age 3 years, 4 months 


yond the accompanying rise in our in- 
comes and there are fewer children in 
our homes because too many of us want 
to give ourselves and our children things 
which make for happiness neither in 
childhood nor in adulthood. We can 
afford to have children as did our par- 
ents if we use our superior education to 
weigh and measure that which the world 
offers us. It is a matter of choosing 
essentials.” 

“But world conditions?” Edith re- 
peated. 

“T believe in having some economic 
security before having children but I am 
afraid we go too far in wanting too 
much assurance of that security. We as 
parents need to have some faith in our 
ability to meet whatever emergencies may 
arise in the unseen future. Should we 
deprive ourselves of life’s greatest ex- 
perience—the joys, fears and responsi- 
bilities that go with the rearing of chil- 


dren just because of uncertainties in the 
economic, social and political order? 
Does anyone honestly believe these un- 
certainties peculiar to his own age? 
“The really important challenge lies 
nearer to home: what are the essentials? 
On what have millions of babies been 
reared since prehistoric time? On what 
the millions of farm children and those 
of the poorer urban classes whose igno- 
rant mothers somehow or other bring 
them to adulthood? What should the 
educated middle class mother add to the 
bare essentials, that she may give her 
baby the best upbringing possible ac- 
cording to her own scale of living? That, 
I believe, is the question many parents 
do not take time to answer or, answer- 
ing, foolishly belie their education when 
they deny themselves and society the su- 
perior children and superior citizens they 
are so fitted to bring into the world.” 


Farm Families Are Cooperating 
In Community Health Chest 


GROUP of low income farm 

families in Candler County, Geor- 
gia, have what might be called, a “com- 
munity health chest.” Only this is a real 
chest made of wood and full of supplies 
people need when there is sickness in 
the family. 

The plan developed about fifteen 
months ago when a home management 
supervisor of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration realized how greatly the 
families in this county needed certain 
equipment during sickness which they 
could not buy individually. 

A meeting was called and _ nineteen 
families became charter members of the 
community health chest plan. They elect- 
ed a chairman and made a list of articles 
most needed at that time. Then, each 
family contributed a dollar to be used 
in purchasing these articles. 

At present, the chest contains two 
dozen towels, two hot water bottles, 
two ice caps, two rubber sheets, two 
bed pans, two syringes, and two slop 
jars. The county welfare department 
aided the project by furnishing sheets, 
pillow cases and hospital gowns. 

An FSA homemaker is caretaker of 
this treasure chest. She reports that 
thirty-one families have used equipment 
from this chest during the past year. 
They have borrowed needed supplies for 
cases of flu, pneumonia, paralysis, ob 
stetrical ca convalescence from ap 
pendectomies and other illnesses. 

The chest is open to all families in 
the community, not just to FSA fam 
ilies. Any one may contribute to the 
purchase fund or donate equipment for 
the chest. 

Candler County families are now won 
dering how they ever got along without 
this community source of help. 
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reative 


FEW years ago when people 
A asked what you wanted to be when 
you grew up you probably told them any- 
thing from movie star to G-woman. 
Now you are grown up and in a year 
or two will be launching yourself on a 
career. What that career will be de- 
pends largely upon your interests, per- 
sonality, ability and present course of 
study. 

Home economics training leads to 
some of the most desirable occupations. 
Teachers of home economics have fewer 
disciplinary problems and nervous break- 
downs than other teachers. In business 
and demonstration work heme econo 
mists compete with women only on a 
salary basis. In writing and research the 
field is specialized, therefore setting a 
more definite goal. In industry, however, 
the competition is greater. 


VA 
lL 





Teaching 

When you consider teaching you prob- 
ably think of teaching clothing construc- 
tion and a little theory in the secondary 
schools. The teaching field is by no 
means limited to secondary schools and, 
although teachers are plentiful, the field 
for home economics teachers is by no 
means crowded. Teachers with a pleas- 
ing personality, ability and initiative are 
always in demand. 

The advantages of teaching are short- 
er hours, free week-ends, summer vaca- 
tions, a consistent salary, a cultured 
atmosphere and the opportunity to 
watch people develop under your guid- 
ance just as the artist watches his crea- 
tion take form. The disadvantages of 
teaching are mental strain, work after 
hours, required continuance of study 
(some people consider this an advantage, 
however) and responsibility for extra- 
curricular activities. 

The personal requirements for teach- 
ing are a winning personality, meticulous 
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Opportunities in Clothing 
and Textiles 


grooming, poise, a pleasing voice, a 
sympathetic understanding of people, an 
unprejudiced nature, enthusiasm, sin- 
cerity and, of course, excellent health. 
The clothing teacher needs thorough 
training in clothing construction, color 
and design, textiles, historic costume, 
consumer education, principles of teach- 
ing, psychology and related art. The 
teacher who is resourceful about pre- 
senting assembly programs, fashion 
shows, contests, field trips and home 
projects makes her courses popular and 
profitable. Training in crafts offers in- 
genuity in supplementing the clothing 
work with novelties for dress trimmings. 
Jaunty little hats, purses, necklaces, zip- 
per pulls, boutonnieres may be made of 
anything from felt scraps to peach 
stones. 

Public Schools: Junior High School 
teachers give clothing fundamentals, 
work with pupils who are less apt to be 
critical and usually receive a little lower 
salary than Senior High School teachers. 
If, in your practice teaching, you feel 
more at ease at the high school level and 
want the additional salary, try to get into 
high school teaching immediately after 
graduation or as soon as you can fill the 
requirements. 

Private Schools: In private schools 
your groups are small, pupil’s financial 
problems negligible, your surroundings 
are home-like and the salary may or 
may not be higher than that of public 
school teachers. If you teach in a day 
school you will board out. In a resi 
dential school for girls you will probably 
live in and assume numerous chaperon 
age duties and sometimes be under 
school restrictions. 

Institutions of Higher Learning: 
Some of you may enjoy working with 
adults who have had preliminary train- 
ing. In this case teaching at a college, 
university or state normal school would 
interest you. The salary scale is higher, 
actual teaching hours shorter but 
irregular, extra-curricular activities 
fewer and your associations of the high 
est type. Disciplinary problems are fewer 
and preparation for teaching more 
specialized. To join a college staff you 


ome 
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can sometimes secure a university fel- 
lowship, for study and work as assistant 
teacher. After you receive your Master’s 
degree you may teach for several years 
and advance to associate professor, 
assistant professor, professor and finally 
to head of a department. 

Special Institutions: In schools for the 
deaf, blind, crippled or mentally handi 
capped your hours are often shorter, 
classes smaller and salaries higher than 
public school salaries in that community 
If you are easily depressed or moody, 
this is not your field. 

Adult Education: The recent George 
Deen Act provides funds for organizing 
groups of homemakers into classes for 
instruction in the various phases of home 
economics. If you teach a few years, 
marry and wish to continue part time 
teaching you can undoubtedly qualify 
for a place in this field. 

Department Stores: Department stores 
in large cities often employ teachers 
in their education or personnel depart 
ment to train salespersons. Much of this 
training centers around color, design, 
textiles, style and consumer economics 
Store experience as well as_ clothing 
training is essential. You need not be 
an expert in construction to enter this 
field but you must have a keen style 


sense, 





Business 


Your first association with clothing 
economics in business is the department 
store. The department store offers many 
opportunities but you must work from 
the ground up, whether you have a de- 
gree or a high school diploma. It is 
assumed that a degree usually gives you 
more poise, culture and finesse so that 
your rise might be quicker. Advantages 
are opportunity for advancement and 
freedom from work after hours. Dis 


advantages are long hours, no week 
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end er long summer vacations, a low 
beginning salary, constant catering to 
the public and keen competition from all 
angles. 

The personal requirements are diplo- 
macy, alertness, business ability, initia- 
tive, ingenuity in arranging your mer- 
chandise, aggressiveness, efficiency, poise, 
culture, a good memory for faces and 
events and physical strength. If you 
cannot fill these requirements you may 
be just an ordinary salesperson as long 
as you work. A short cut to a higher 
position in a department store is to 
achieve a high rating in a fashion con- 
test. Your training in clothing, textiles 
and applied art in college should give 
you a decided advantage over the girl 
entering department store work out of 
high school. The present consumer 
movement encourages more customers to 
seek knowledge not often obtainable 
from the average store clerk. Employ- 
ment in the college shop of your home 
town department stores during summer 
vacations will give you a better idea of 
selling than any books you can _ read. 

Assistant Buyer: Assuming that you 
have been a successful salesperson and 
won recognition in the amount of your 
sales, customer contacts, unusual service, 
or in the striking arrangement of your 
merchandise, you will be promoted to 
head of stock with a small increase in 
salary. The next step is that of assistant 
buyer. Your training here will include 
study of sales, stock, trade and style re- 
ports, interviews with buyer and_ sales- 
man and general supervision over the de 
partment as well as selling to learn 
customer likes and dislikes. At this 
point your salary will be about equal to 
that of a good school teacher. 

Buyer: The buyer has all the work 
of the assistant buyer but must have a 
more sound knowledge of style and be 
able to predict months in advance what 
will sell. She cooperates with other de- 
partments so that dresses and coats may 
be bought with matched accessories, 
makes numerous market trips and is on 
her own more than other employees. 

Stylist: In the early 20’s the stylist 
became a new cog in the department 
store wheel; later her popularity de- 
clined but appears to be increasing again. 
If you are thoroughly familiar with de- 
sign, color, fabric, historic costume, in- 
terior decoration, can interpret style 
tendencies and, in addition, possess a 
good speaking voice, poise and tact, you 
may become a stylist. The duties vary 
in different stores. However, the stylist 
must always reflect good taste, know 
fashion and trade news, study customer 
preferences and help co-ordinate buy- 
ing in all departments. You may become 
a stylist by being a member of the per- 
sonnel staff, working up in the store or 
occasionally coming in from the teaching 
ranks. It is one of the most fascinating, 
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diversified and enjoyable positions in 
the department store. 

Fashion Co-ordinator: Like the stylist 
the fashion co-ordinator keeps posted on 
style and market trends, cooperates with 


the buying and training departments and 
often suggests inside window display. If 
this is your goal, begin by selling and 
show initiative, imagination and leader- 
ship. Salaries of stylists and fashion co- 
ordinators surpass the average teaching 
salary. 

Fashion Illustrator: Home economics 
training is not enough or even desirable 
for fashion illustrating. In this field 
your ability alone gives you a start. 
You must be experienced in life draw- 
ing, fashion drawing and working 
mediums. You must know human anato- 
my before you can successfully put 
dresses on a figure. If you want to be 
a fashion illustrator go to an art school. 
Study store ads and practice repro- 
ducing them. Perhaps your local store 
will give you some of the original plates 
prepared for advertising for study. 
Salaries are seldom better than teaching 
salaries and hours are longer. 

Window Fashionist: Until 
department stores have objected to using 
women in the display department. Win- 


recently 


dows are usually trimmed at night and 
traditionally women have no business in 
the store after hours. Some stores do 
however offer places to well qualified 
As display manager you make 
arrangements 


women. 
sketches and miniature 
and often paint murals for window ad- 
vertising while the trimmers do_ the 
actual work. A new position being 
created for women in the display de- 
partment is that of window fashionist. 
In this position you assemble all acces- 
sories to be used with garments or home 
furnishings and often help arrange in- 
side window display. The position may 
offer more in the future. 

Budget Counselor: A number of large 
department stores and banks are offering 
budget service to their patrons and want 
well qualified home economists. If you 
have a special flair for figures and eco- 
ingenuity in providing 
orchids on a dandelion budget, you may 
Experience in 


nomics and 


aim for this position. 
social work will give you a better under- 
standing of the problems of people at 
various income levels. The field is new, 
diversified and promising. 

Comparison Shopper: The comparison 
shopper may be a full or part time 
employee, depending upon the size of 
the store. If secrecy and detective work 
appeal to you, this may be your line. 
As comparison shopper you must pos- 
sess dignity, poise, good taste, tact and 
an unquestionable sense of values. You 
leave your store in the morning with an 
assignment and a sum of money. You 
shop in other stores, comparing every 
kind of merchandise for quality and 


price and checking store activity. Once 
your identity is known you will be re- 
placed. 

Personal Shopper: lf you love to shop 
for the sheer pleasure it gives you here 
is an opportunity to spend some one 
else’s money and shop all day. You may 
work full or part time and your main 
responsibility is taking care of ‘phone 
and mail orders. The personal shop- 
per often acts as consultant for party 
prizes, table decorations, unusual gifts 
and correlated accessories. 

Dressmaker: The place of the pro- 
fessional dressmaker is debatable; the 
road is hard and the work fatiguing. 
You must have more than average 
ability in construction, design and styling 
in addition to a good imagination, con- 
tacts in the right places and a selling 
personality. Attach yourself to a well 
established dressmaker in any capacity, 
be diplomatic and aggressive. When 
you have a sizable following of personal 
clients, open your own establishment. 

Interior Decorator: To be a successful 
interior decorator, you must have train- 
ing in design, textiles, rugs, color, archi- 
tecture, mechanical drawing, historic 
costume, psychology and business. Per- 
sonal requirements include social tact, 
poise and a convincing personality, 
coupled with experience in selling, book- 
keeping and contacts at the city and 
country clubs. As an interior decorator, 
you must play up to the man of the 
house because he pays the bills. You 
must use ingenuity in presenting your 
ideas so that results may be visualized. 
A few years ago elaborate floor plans 
and side elevations were presented 
clients but in this day of “How soon can 
I get it,” the interior decorator makes 
rough 
paper and upholstery materials and lets 
her patrons see how these materials fit 
Experience valuable for 


sketches, assembles her wall 


in her home. 
interior decorating may be had in the 
drapery, furniture and rug departments 
Making draperies and slip 
covers in your own home brands you 


of a store. 


as a seamstress and helps little in 
getting established. You may work in 
the interior decoration department of a 
store or magazine, become affiliated with 
a shop or hang your own shingle. To 
become an independent decorator you 
must be a clever business woman as 
well as a socially prominent one. Be- 
ginning salary is low and the average 
salary better than the high school 
teacher’s. 


Editor’s note—This is the first of a series of 
articles on creative careers in home econom- 
ics. The information has been culled from 
wide reading, varied home economics experi- 
ence and a questionnaire sent to employees in 
the various occupational fields. Next month, 
Mrs. Craig will complete the listing of oppor- 
tunities in the clothing and textile fields cover 
ing industry, writing, research and demonstra- 
tion. Subsequent articles will present opportu- 
nities in foods, household equipment and _ re- 
lated fields. Each will be accompanied by a 
list of suggested references. 
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entralizing “hoot Cafe erias 


hop 
ere 
one 
wed ANY splendid articles have been By May E. Davis education, a representative of the cen 
a published about the efficient cen- tral health department, three principals 
ne tralized school cafeteria systems exist- Supervisor of Home Economics (one each from a high school, a junior 
Op- ing in the United States; however, little Director of Cafeterias high school and an elementary school), 
rty has been written concerning the process Oakland, California the business manager, the director of 
fts of evolving such a system. No one has purchasing and the head of the account- 
answered in print the questions: How xy the school principal ing department. This board which was 
al did you begin? How did you get the 5. A monthly financial report to the ac- administrative and directly responsible 
the confidence of the school principals? counting department; the only report to the superintendent of schools at once 
ng. How did you get the cooperation of the submitted became a protection to the supervisor 
Be “inherited” cafeteria employees? How . Some of the cafeterias very success- The supervisor was a member of the 
ng was centralized purchasing established ? ful financially; others fluctuating ; board, but did not have voting powe1 
n- Perhaps the following record of some still others struggling. Type of serv- —a very satisfactory arrangement. 


of the methods used in Oakland may ice rendered equally varied 

provide a practical approach for other . The supervisor of home economics 
school systems which believe in centrali- resigning to accept an administrative 
zation but hesitate to take the step on position. The incoming supervisor 
account of all the stumbling blocks chosen because of additional institu- 


Superintendent’s Instruction to Prin 
cipals : 
\ll applicants for employment are to 
be sent to the supervisor. 


. : 3 <e ? ec midati for “hey 
which appear to be in the way. tion management training and prac- . All recommendations for — school 


tical experience in school cafeteria cafeteria positions are to be made 


Our INITIAL SET-UP jointly by the principal and the super 
A survey of the needs for improve- 

ment was started in 1929-1930 under the 

following conditions : 

1. A progressive board of education 

. An enthusiastic and resourceful su- 


work . 
visor and approved by the cafeteria 


A cafeteria board was established con- acad 
sisting of an assistant superintendent as 3 Recommendations for dismissals are 
chairman, a member of the board of to be approved by the cafeteria board 
; ‘ All employees must have a_ health 
‘ : Steaming hot! Youngsters line pros 
perintendent of schools up at the steam table for warm 
. A business manager, a director of plates filled with delicious hot health department. 
purchasing and a chief of the ac- food. They may have a protein, 
counting department all willing to co- a starch and a selection of fresh His Instruction to Supervisor: 
‘ vegetables or fruit—all for 10c. , 
OT Ap. Attractive appearance entices 
. Thirty cafeterias each administered pupils to select nutritive foods 


examination provided by the school 


Get acquainted the first year by mak 
ing long visits to ascertain needs 


ia 


LP 
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Pupils may buy a complete lunch in any of the centralized school 
cafeterias or they may supplement lunch from home. ‘‘Quick lunch’’ 
facilities are provided with service in the dining room and in adjacent 
yards where benches are provided for seating. On rainy days, the 
dining room will accommodate all. Milk is the chief beverage in all 
cafeterias. Pure orange juice in four ounce or six ounce bottles and 
pure Orangeade, with four ounces of juice, water and sugar to make 
seven Ounces; grapeade made in the same way and canned grape- 
fruit juice, pineapple juice and tomato juice are used 


. Commend as much as possible and incidents 


make few recommendations for 
changes unless the need is great. 

. Concentrate on improvement of the 
menu. 

. Get acquainted with all employees 
and get them to describe their 
cafeteria situation. 

. Inquire into buying methods, compare 
prices and ascertain, if possible, what 
groups of products, if any, are un- 
usually high. 

Probably do not attempt any central- 
ized buying the first year. 

. Get acquainted with the school treas- 
urer and investigate the manner in 
which she and the cafeteria manager 
cooperated. 


THE New REGIME 

Before the school year began the 
superintendent asked two principals who 
were opening new cafeterias to consult 
the supervisor. This was done. Em- 
ployees were selected and methods of 
operation were discussed and arranged. 
These principals proved to be good 
boosters from the first meeting on. 

Another principal of a large high 
school soon called the supervisor for a 
conference. His cafeteria was not oper- 
ating according to the school standard. 
After the conference with him, his vice- 
principals and those who had charge of 
the cafeteria accounts, this principal re- 
marked: “The appointment of a super- 
visor of cafeterias is one of the best 
things that our administration has ever 
done.” Since many other administrators 
valued this gentleman’s opinion, his at- 
titude influenced beneficially the manner 
in which the new supervisor was re- 
ceived. 

sefore this first year closed two other 
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occurred which _ greatly 
strengthened confidence in the super- 
visor. The first was in a high school 
where the manager was not pleasing the 
school in type of menu, was not co- 
operating in school needs and was un- 
necessarily severe with her employees. 
She had not been dismissed because the 
principal didn’t know where to find any- 
one to replace her. Arrangements were 
made and approved by the cafeteria 
board for the promotion of an efficient 
junior high school cafeteria manager. 
The change was made one day, effective 
the next morning, and the new manager 
and the supervisor operated the cafeteria 
with no inconvenience to its patrons. 
The supervisor was in uniform and 
worked with the empleyees (dishwash- 
ing included). 

Later the superintendent of schools 
called in the supervisor to tell her she 
had proved herself to the school system 
in that emergency and that all employees 
now knew that she could perform effi- 
ciently any type of cafeteria work and 
thus understand their problems. 

The second incident was in a high 
school where the principal had reported 
that he questioned the manager’s inte- 
grity. An invoice was rendered the 
school dated many months back. The 
plan was formulated to have the treas- 
urer send a notice to all firms with 
whom the cafeteria was dealing asking 
them to send a statement of all out- 
standing bills. 

When all invoices had been received 
and checked, it was found there were 
unpaid bills amounting to one thousand 
dollars, none of which had been O.K.’d 
by the manager to the treasurer for pay- 
ment. The treasurer had been assured 
by the manager that all bills were paid. 


An incident of this kind cannot occur 
in a properly organized centralized 
system. 

The manager was dismissed, the posi- 
tion filled by a promotion and_ the 
cafeteria was entirely out of debt in 
two years. 


CENTRALIZED PURCHASING 


While the assignment for the first 
year did not include even the beginning 
of central purchasing it was soon dis- 
covered that many schools were paying 
exorbitant prices for potatoes, paper 
goods and canned foods. Consequently, 
in January, potatoes were placed on 
contract for all schools. Paper goods 
and a limited amount of canned goods 
were centrally purchased for the next 
year. The potato experiment was not 
particularly successful; the other two 
were, however, and proved the neces- 
sity for buying all supplies for all 
cafeterias. 

The second year cafeterias were noti- 
fied to save their daily tags for all com- 
modities for one entire semester. It 
was a tremendous task to sort, tabulate 
and record the kind, size and amount 
of all purchases, but it was finally com- 
pleted and by doing it this way assur- 
ance was given each cafeteria that its 
needs would be considered. 

Centralized buying was made complete 
in 1931. A full index for ordering sup- 
plies is furnished each school. The 
method of buying and ordering will be 
included in a future article. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING 


At the close of the 1931-1932 school 
year, every cafeteria was instructed to 
send a check to the board of education 
for the balance of cafeteria funds held 
in the local bank after all bills were 
paid and the money was deposited with 
the county treasurer as a special cafe- 
teria trust fund. 

This was in response to a notification 
by the district attorney of Alameda 
County, carrying out the direction of 
the attorney general of the State of 
California for the handling of school 
cafeteria receipts. Consequently, all 
cafeteria payrolls had to be made in the 
central office and all bills paid from 
there, issuing county warrants for such 
payments. Bookkeeping also must be 
centralized, 


PRESENT SET-UP 

At present, the staff includes a super- 
visor of home economics and director 
of cafeterias, a supervisor of cafeterias, 
one secretary (charge of payroll and 
office), one bookkeeper and one part 
time clerk. 

The director of purchasing for the 
school department governs the cafeteria 
huying of supplies and equipment and 
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his office force does some of the clerical 
work involved. The head of the ac- 
counting department directs the book- 
keeping. 

Since centralization has become an ac- 
complished fact and cooperation on the 
part of all principals and cafeteria em- 
ployees is outstanding, it was found 
unnecessary to maintain the large cafe- 
teria board. Instead, the administrative 
committee, called the cafeteria commit- 
tee, has taken its place. This committee 
consists of the assistant superintendent 
in charge of high schools, as chairman, 
the business manager and the head of 
the accounting department who is also 
secretary of the board of education. 

There are one hundred and fifteen 
adult employees and one hundred and 
fifty student employees. Students are 
employed from fifteen minutes to one 
and one-half hours per day around noon 
hour. They are paid by county warrant 
the same as the adults. 

Salary rates are: managers, 45c to 
80c per hour; cooks, 45c to 50c per 
hour; assistant cooks, 40c per hour; 
helpers, 35c per hour; students, 25c per 
hour and porters (students), 25c to 30c 
per hour. All adult employees are fur- 
nished lunch in addition to salary. 

The director and supervisors are the 
dietitians in charge, and train managers 
who in turn train their employees. 

A three-day institute for training is: 
held each year the week before school 
opens and other meetings during the 
year when need arises. Six o'clock din- 
ner meetings are sometimes held at a 
school to inspect equipment or see dem- 
onstrations of food preparation. 

Work schedules for every employee 
are maintained and promotions within 
the school and from school to school 
contribute to efficient service. 

Menus are made at each cafeteria and 
are sent to the central office one week 
in advance for any changes or sugges- 
tions. Oakland's population varies so 
much by localities that it is not ad- 
visable to have a standardized menu. 
No food is sold to students for more 
than five cents and the ten cent plate 
is sold in all schools, consisting of a 
protein, a starch and the choice of a 
fresh vegetable or fruit. 

Bulletins on menu planning and busi- 
ness procedures frequently are sent from 
the central office. 

A complete set of forms have been 
evolved to simplify business procedures. 
A “Profit and Loss Statement” is sent 
each cafeteria each month so that the 
manager and principal will be informed 
and can recommend adjustments if 
necessary. 

To maintain the policy of self-support 
and to provide nutritious, palatable, at- 
tractive and low-cost food for students 
and teachers who wish to avail them 
selves of the privilege, centralization 
will be found well worth adopting. 
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The Sixth Annual Conference of Food 
Service Directors meets November 7-9 
in Detroit, Michigan, with headquarters 
at the Statler Hotel. 

The Conference was originally started 
to provide an opportunity for school 
lunchroom managers to meet together 
and talk over their mutual problems. 
With the years, its scope has grown and 
it is now planned to interest not only 
school lunchroom managers, but also 
college and dormitory directors and 
managers of industrial cafeterias. The 
Conference is fostered by the American 
Dietetic Association and the American 
Home Economics Association. 


Tuurspay, Nov. 7, iN East LANSING 

9:30 Tour of Michigan State College. 

11:45 Lunch: Presiding: Marie Dye, 
Dean, Division of Home Economics, 
Michigan State College. 

Address: “Job Analysis as a Basis 
for Employment and Remuneration.” 
John C. Davis, Assistant Professor 
of Economics, M. S. C. 

2:00 Meat Cutting Demonstration — 
George A. Brown, Head, Department 
of Animal Husbardry, M. S. C. 

3:30 Informal Tea. 


Tuurspay, Nov. 7, IN DETROIT 

1:00 Registration, Convention floor. 

2:00-4:30 Trip to famous Greenfield 
Village—Dinner at Dearborn Inn. 

3:00 Commercial Exhibits open. 

6:00 Dinner, Executive Board, Wayne 
University Faculty Club. 

8:00 Informal Reception. 


FripaAy Mornino, Nov. 8 

7:30 Registration—Visit the Exhibits. 

8:30-1:30 Trips to school cafeterias, in- 
dustrial and commercial food service 
centers in Detroit. Luncheon will be 
served in school lunchrooms. 


FripAy AFTERNOON, Nov. 8 
2:00-4:30 Report on Conference Studies 
The “Flying Squadron” technique 

will be used. That is, four groups 
will be formed and the chairman of 
each study will report to each group 
in turn. Time for questions and dis 
cussion will be allowed. In Charge of 
Conference Studies: Edna _ Gilbert, 
Cafeteria Director, the Rayen School, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Session I, School Lunchrooms. 
Session II, School Lunchrooms. 
Session III, Industrial Cafeterias. 
Session IV, College and Residence 
Halls. 
Conference Studies to be Reported: 

1. Accourfting and Finance. 

2, Serving Count&rs and Serving Coun- 


ter Equipment, 
3. Comparative Study of Lunchroom 











Conference of Food Service Directors 


Personnel Procedures. 
4. Increasing Recipes from Units of 
Fifty to Large Amounts. 
5. Study on Industrial Cafeterias. 
6. Residence Hall Food Service Study. 
7. Questions and Answers on Detroit 
Lunchroom Organization. 
00 Annual Banquet, Statler Hotel. 
Presiding : Constance C. Hart. 
Toastmaster: Winning S. Pendergast. 
Greetings: Frank Cody, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Detroit; Mary Bar- 
ber, President of American Dietetic 


NI 


Association; Gladys Branegan, Presi- 
dent of A. H. E. A.; Lawson A. Wiles, 
Director of School Lunchrooms, De- 
troit. 

Address: “Recent Contributions to the 
Field of Nutrition and Their Prac- 
tical Implications’—Arthur Smith. 


Saturpay, Nov. 9 

8:00-10:15 Round Table Breakfasts and 
Discussion 
. College and Residence Halls. 


2. Private Schools. 


| 

? 

3. Teacher- Managers. 

4. Rural Schools. 

5. Lunchrooms Over 1000. 

6. Lunchrooms Under 1000. 

7. Lunchroom Directors and Super- 

visors. 

8. Industrial Cafeterias. 

10:30 General Session—Presiding : Quin- 
dara Oliver Dodge, Women's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, Boston. 
Address: “The Control of Bacteria in 
the Preparation and Serving of Food” 

Walter L. Mallman, Professor of 
Sanitary Bacteriology, M. &. C. 

11:10 Report on A. D, A. and F. S. D. 
Joint Study on School Lunchroom 
Organization—Constance Hart. 

11:30 Address: 
Touch In Large Quantity Cookery” 
Grace FE, Smith. . 

Visit the Exhibits—Nationally known 
foods are being exhibited this year in 
addition to equipment. 

Educational Exhibits will include the 
rural lunch, the use of surplus com- 
modities in school lunches, food fads, 
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recent advances in nutrition, records 

used in Detroit School Lunchrooms 
and the Student Training Course. 

12:15 Conference Luncheon 
Presiding: Mary de Garmo Bryan 
Address: “Are We Meeting the 
Child’s Needs?” Lelia McGuire, In 
structor, Merrill Palmer School. 

2:15 General Session: Presiding: Mary 
Faulkner, Supervisor of Home Eco 
nomics, Baltimore. 
Demonstration: Peppy 
Successful School Lunchrooms—Alice 
M. Burgoin, State College of Home 


Salads _ for 


Economics, Cornell University. 


3:15 Business Meeting. 





You make so many 

varieties of cheese 
.. Why do you 
also make a 


CHEESE FOOD? 
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t.. KNOW, of course, that some people 
like cheddar cheese with a sharp flavor—some 
people like a medium-mellow flavor—some 
people like it mild. Kraft has a variety, of 
course, for every taste. 

Now it happens that the lovers of mild 
cheddar flavor include many children. So Kraft 
decided that their product with mild cheddar 
flavor should be very wholesome. 

To make it very wholesome, we found a 
way to retain in Velveeta certain milk nutrients 
ordinarily lost in cheese making. Velveeta 
thus became something more than cheese— 
a cheese food. 

Velveeta is a dairy product composed of Pas- 
teurized Process American Cheese with added 
condensed whey, skim milk solids, cream. 


The condensed whey and skim milk solids 
together with the cheese make Velveeta rich 
in milk-calcium, milk-phosphorus, milk-pro- 
tein. The added cream helps make Velveeta 
a good source of Vitamin A. 


Recent biological assays indicate that 
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Velveeta is also an excellent source of Vitamin 
G...that 100 grams of Velveeta supply 
approximately 500 Bourquin-Sherman units 
of this vitamin. One and one-third ounces of 
Velveeta, the average portion for a sandwich, 
supply approximately 180 Vitamin G units. 


* 
Velveeta is as digestible as milk. 
* 


The cheese used for Velveeta is not raw 
cheese, but Kraft Pasteurized Process Cheese 
which is made by blending together mellow- 
sharp cheeses and milder ones with less than 
3% emulsifier (sodium phosphate or tartrates 
or sodium citrates). It is this process which 
achieves Velveeta’s uniformity of flavor and 
dependable cooking quality. 


The development of Velveeta is an example 
of Kraft Research directed toward the better 
use of dairy products in feeding the nation. 


This cheese food spreads at room tem- 
perature, slices when chilled, melts and 


toasts readily. 
e@ 


APPROXIMATE ANALYSIS OF VELVEETA 


Protein... 19.10 


1.95 


Moisture . . 44,00 





Your bm Security 


A Page for Students by Mary Eloise Stone 


M ANY people start to learn a game 
but never become skillful because 
they quit too soon. They lack practice 
and their consequent self-consciousness 
spoils the game for them. Others never 
learn the rules. A game is not very ex- 
citing unless the players know and ob- 
serve these. 

The good player is the one who, after 
learning the rules and the plays, sees to 
it that his practice is sufficient to give 
him skill. Instead of sliding over the 
points which give difficulty, he spends 
extra time on improving these spots. No 
wonder he feels satisfaction when his 
efforts finally pay and he knows his game 
is good! 

Success in making friends is much like 
a game. Plenty of practice is necessary 
and the rules are most important. Some 
of these are basic and apply through- 
out. Others are needed only in emer- 
gencies. Knowing and practicing the 
rules will win the game. 


How-po-you-po It 


If you have had trouble remembering 
rules for introductions, try this method: 
Mention the older or more important 
person first. For example, say, “Mother, 


this is my school friend, Eileen Gray,” 
or with your neighbor, “Mrs. Lawrence, 
this is my friend, Eileen Gray.” You are 
presenting Eileen to your mother or 


’ 


neighbor. 

In the same way, if you wish to intro- 
duce David Lee and Eileen, mention 
Eileen’s name first. That is: “Eileen 
Gray, I’d like to have you meet David 
Lee.” Thus you are presenting the boy 
to the girl, which is what you wish to 
do. 

A smile and, “How do you do,” form 
the best response to an introduction, and 
it’s nice to add the person’s name—“How 
This will help 


” 


do you do, Mrs. King. 
you to remember it. 


Wuat SHALL I Say? 


If it is hard for you to talk to boys 
or girls you have just met, remember 
that they have the same trouble and are 
just as anxious to make a good impres- 
sion as you are. 

To start the conversation you might 
ask what radio programs they like best, 
or what sport they prefer. If you show 
a real interest in what they are doing 
they will tell you about their sports and 
hobbies. And be sure you listen. 


Wuo Goes First? 


When a boy takes a girl to the movies, 
who goes down the aisle first? If there 
is an usher, he leads the way. The girl 
goes next and the boy follows her. If 
there is no usher present, then the boy 
leads the way to find seats. He steps 
back to allow the girl to go into the 
row first. 


GIVE THE Boys A CHANCE 


Boys often wish to be polite when girls 
do not give them a chance. When your 
pencil drops to the floor, do you make a 
quick dive and retrieve it, leaving a 
nearby boy feeling uncomfortable be- 
cause he wanted to get it for you? Do 
you both go for it and bump heads? 
Why not wait a second? He will be glad 
to pick up the pencil and to hear you 
say “Thank you.” 

Boys will open doors, too, given the 
opportunity. So, no matter how inde- 
pendent you can be, when you are with a 
boy, step aside and let him do this for 
you. Then enter ahead of him. And 
when you are in a car, wait until he 
can get around to your side to open the 
door before you slide out and are on 


you way. (Continued on page 347) 
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In the national magazines and in newspapers in more than 175 citiesnext month 
we are telling millions of consumers the digestibility story of meat. We believe many of these 


facts will be of interest to many home economics 
advance story—as well as our advance Christmas 


teachers. That is why we are publishing this 
“Meat Shopping List.” 
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MEDICAL 

Coneetl This Seal means that all statements 
made in this advertisement are accept 
able to the Council on Foods and Nutri. 
tionof the American Medical Association, 


WY 


MEAT? 


—even the tiny tummy 


dige 


THERE are a lot of fallacies, questions and old wives’ 
tales about many of the foods we eat. 

One of these questions is, “Is meat an easily digested 
food?” 

A statement approved by the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of American Medical Association contains the 
direct and forthright answer: 

“Meat is very digestible. The protein, or body-building material 

in meat, is almost entirely digestible and about 96 per cent of the 

fat is digested. Few foods can equal or pass this record.” 
Babies get meat juices as early as five months, and meat 
soups and chopped meat soon thereafter. Even before the 
child is a year old many child specialists put bacon on 
the menu—and how the baby “goes” for it! When you 
consider that the delicate digestive apparatus ofa year old 
baby can digest meat, it is easy to understand that meat 
is one of our most digestible foods. 

At the other end of the line, we find meat prescribed 
for convalescents and people in the sunset of life to build 


sts it easily 


back strength and to retain it. 

There are two other important characteristics that go 
hand-in-hand with meat digestibility as beneficial to the 
body. 

Satisfaction Value. This is the “‘stick-to-the-ribs” qual- 
ity of meat. A meal with meat gives you a satisfied feel- 
ing for a longer period of time between meals. 

Savory Value. The flavor, appearance and aroma of 
well-cooked meat stimulates the flow of gastric juices 
and actually aids in the movement of foods through the 
digestive tract. Even the salivary glands, important in 
digestion, are stimulated. . 

In other words, the happy promise of eating meat 
gives digestion a head-start. 

To eat meat is one of the strong desires of the human 
race. 

That’s why we say, with scientific and medical au- 
thority: Eat Meat and be Merry —it’s good and good for 
you! AMericaAN Mear Instirure, Chicago. 





Meet Your Holiday 


Your meat market is a Christmas shopping fashioned roast 
stop, too—for instance, plenty of pure pork ‘‘dorm-eaters,’ 
sausage and bacon for holiday breakfasts, 
or lunch. Whole ham—to have in the refrig 
erator for “late-night” prowlers and snack 


sausage— for “dropper-inners.” A good old- 





’ starved for home-cooking, 
and for the mid-holiday Sunday dinner. 
P. S. Gift Idea. Meat (canned meats, 
too) makes a wonderful gift for the family 
ers. Tongue, salami, frankfurters and liver which has everything or for the family Aad tt wouhiatt tx Chrteiune 
which has little. Without holiday meats.’’ 


Meats 


beef, pork, lamb or veal for 


“ . 


"'Plum pudding is fine, 
So are cookies and sweets; 
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A Tew Use for Khythm 


By Frances F. Mauck, 


HIS is an indictment of myself as a teacher of sewing 

machine operation. Serving as my own jury, | found my- 
self guilty on two counts: (1) for twenty years in teaching 
public school classes and undergraduate college classes, I have 
thought certain student ditficulties in learning to use the sewing 
machine were unavoidable; (2) for the same period of time 
I have been blind to a simple method of teaching that avoids 
these difficulties and affords the student a feeling of efficiency 
at the machine, a self-confidence based on skill. For the same 
twenty years I have suffered the penalty of annoyance due to 
such errors as mislaid slide plates, mislaid bobbin cases and 
stretched machine bands, 

In recent months I have been giving to a series of classes 
an identical test in the practical use of the sewing machine. 
The purposes of the test were: (1) to determine wherein lay 
(2) to dis- 
cover wherein lay my chief weaknesses in teaching. The 
results of the test clearly indicated both student-difficulties and 


the greatest and most frequent student difficulties ; 


teacher-weaknesses. 

In the test sewing 
machine. As she made errors they were noted and recorded 
The 


classes to which the test was given are described below. Group 


each student was asked to use the 


according to the phases of operation listed in Table II. 


B, only, received instructions on the basis of rhythmic use of 
the machine. 
TABLE I 

No. of 

Students Undergraduate 
Group A 34 \ 
Group B f V 
Group C V Vv 
Group D Vv 


Graduate Course 


é Elementary 
Elementary 
Advanced 

Advanced 

the series of tests, I taught certain 
classes the operation of the machine on the basis of rhythmic 
hands. If 


rhythmic, if knitting is rhythmic, why 


Intermediately, in 


use of the speech is rhythmic, if dancing is 


(so I asked) should 


not machine work be rhythmic? I am convinced that it may 


be and should be. The right hand opens a phase of work 


on the machine, the left hand supplements the action, then the 


two work together. So it goes, each hand works in coordina 


Assistant Professor, Ohio State University 


tion with the other to effect correct and efficient use of the 
Errors are avoided and students have the mastery 
Following is a brief example of this 


machine. 
of a necessary tool. 
method of teaching. 
PREPARATION FOR STITCHING 

Left Hand Both Hands 


1. Hold 


spool 


Right Hand 


end of 

thread 

2. Turn balance 
wheel away 
from operator 
until take-up 
lever falls and 
rises again to its 
highest position. 


loc sely. 


Pull thread taut 

(bobbin — thread 

appears ina 

loop). . Draw loop of 
bobbin thread 
out until thread 

ends of end appears. 

spool and bobbin 

threads and 

under 


5. Grasp 


carry 
presser foot to- 
ward the back. 
(Right hand is 
the active hand; 
left hand merely 
cuides. ) 

Place fabric in 
position, Drop presser 
foot. 


. Start balance 


wheel into mo- 


9, Guide fabric. tion. 


that student diffi 


culties lay chiefly in the phases named in columns (1), (2) and 


Reading Table Il vertically I learned 


TABLE II 


(3) 
Read article above and 
on Op posite page for in 
terpretation of this table. 


Winding Bobbin 
reading Spool Thread 


Th 


= No. of Students 


Group A 

Group B 

Group C 

Group D 

Total of Errors 
Average No. of Errors 


wwe 
Om N 
— — un 
= ian) 
NN 
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(4 


_ 


(10) (12) 


un 


(6) (7) (8) (11) 


ion 


y 
Ss 
s 


»per Tens 


ching 


+ 
t 


RX 50 un ty & Preparation for Stit 
Errors 
Erro s 


£ 
i 


T 
t 
r oT 


U 


Stitching 


ging ot 


o! 


han 


\verage Number o 


Nui un & 


4 Position of Operator 


en Handling of Fabric 


— Ending 


ae 


8 3.59 
| : 0.07 
14 5.47 
14 . 6.80 
8 19 40 


— 
— 
w © 


0.08 0.26 0.55 4.47 
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(10). The next most frequent difficul- 
ties were indicated by results in col- 
umns (3), (4), (5), and (7). Reading 
horizontally, the figures show that group 
B had only 0.07 average number of er- 
rors. According to Table I this group 
was composed of graduates and under- 
graduates in an elementary course and 
was given instruction in the use of the 
machine on the basis of rhythmic action. 
At the opposite extreme lay group D 
of graduate students and experienced 
teachers with unknown methods of 
learning to use the machine. It is in- 
teresting to know that this group re- 
fused instruction in the use of the ma- 
chine previous to the time of the prac- 
tical test. 
With many variables due to person- 
nel of groups tested, to previous train- 
ing, to previous experience and to va- 
riety of sources of training and expe- 
rience the results of the tests cannot 
prove surely any one thing. However, 
I am convinced that teaching machine 
operation in terms of rhythmic use of 
the hands should eliminate student. er- 
rors. Therefore, it should avoid waste 
of time and effort not only in sewing S 
production but also in matters of care ‘3 
and repair of the machine itself. For CK 
the student the supreme value lies in cream both sweet and sour —- how 
her joyful sense of mastery. 


it can be diluted with another liquid, 
Tested Fail-Proof Recipes such as prune juice, to improve the 


Your Social Security Printed on 8 x 1014 Sheets flavor of the baked products. 





Punched for Standard Ring Included also are the directions 
Binder Notebooks for making a Whipped Pet Milk 
Free to Teachers for topping to serve on cakes and rec- 
Distribution to their Students ipes for frostings which are out- 
standing because of their creamy 


(Continued from page 344) 





A FRIEND IN NEED 


Have you ever gone to a party, meet 
ing or other gathering where you didn’t 


; , A ia a eae led ich-tasting, melt-in-your-mouth ; 
know anyone? If even one person acted Rich-tast By you : smoothness and fine-grained texture. 
glad to see you, you undoubtedly had a} cookies and fine-textured, feathery- 


grand time. Because, while you were Che very processes through which 


ad bs-hls. wibinn, ae kek ie light cakes which require less butter pure whole cows’ milk goes, to be- 
strange and lonel had been feeling ‘ewer eggs é H ; : : 
s ng id lonely you rad ven feeling. | or fewer eggs or both ind, it the come Pet Milk, account for these 

Being keenly aware of other people same time. contain extra whole- ae ; } we 
and their needs makes a person interest- | ‘he : . r " distinctive and desirable qualities. 
in to oo whereas being iecosted milk solids and added vitamin D, All of these ddliciogs cole 
only in self makes one boring and dull. | ¢. be made by followi he tested . : ; 

tes ‘ k : 6 can be made D OnoOwiIng the testec . Line « > are .e awe 
Enthusiasm is catching. Just watch peo . ‘ie a , cookies and frostings are less ex 
ple comparing notes on their hobbies and recipes anc informative notes in- pensive, not only because they re- 
1 sate .o . . » fora S. . " M sc 7 : . M4 . . - : 
notice how quickly they become friends. | cluded in this useful collection. quire less butter—fewer eggs-—and 

Perhaps the reason he or she spoke : ti ; 
was that you looked as though you ex Among these tested recipes are no cream, but because Irradiated 
pected to have a good time. That is: you | s9me which demonstrate how Irra- — Pet Milk costs less generally than or- 
had dressed as appropriately as possible, |). . . ; : ; 

ie .'| diated Pet Milk takes the place of | dinary milk-—much less than cream. 

you were well groomed and had a d 
pleasant, inviting appearance. ‘These 
things go far in making people want to 
know us. Good grooming and appro- | 4 — = fi Please send me, free of charge, 
priate dress give self-confidence and en- SS 6 |_| Copies of “Low Cost Cakes and Cookies 
able a girl to forget her looks once she tr. from the Pet Milk Experimental Kitchen” 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1447k Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


has done her best by them. 
But the friendly person might have | I teach (subjects in school (grade 

gone quickly away if you had not been >. 

friendly. You see, it works both ways, " 3 Name Address 

Friendliness is really forgetting one's | 2m. ; City State 

self and being interested in others. a (Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U.S.) 
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sod Coffe 


FROM A CLEAN POT 


O you know that coffee is served 
D in over 90% of the homes in the 
United States? Do you know that over 
39% of the nation’s housewives do not 
use enough coffee in making the brew, 
or that over 40% are unable to deter- 
mine the proper amount of coffee to use 
for a good brew? Do you know that a 


great majority of the nation’s coffee 
pots are dirty? These are the findings 
of a recent nation-wide survey conducted 
by the coffee industry and it does seem 
to prove that it’s high time something 
was done about our national beverage. 

Coffee, as you know, is the seed of a 
tree or a shrub which grows in tropical 
countries. Our best coffee comes from 
3razil, Colombia, Cuba, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador and Venezuela. Two coffee 
beans grow with their flat sides together 
in a “cherry” or “berry” with an outside 
covering. When the berries are har- 
vested the outer coats are removed and 
the beans are shipped to our country 
as “green” or unroasted coffee. After its 
arrival in the United States, the coffee 
is sampled and graded by experts who 
combine one coffee with another to de- 
velop the special blend desired. The 
coffee is then roasted to bring out the 
flavor. Roasting develops the aromatic 
oils which are responsible for the tan- 
talizing, pleasant aroma always asso- 
ciated with good coffee. The flavor of 
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By Martha Jane Tupper 


Home Economics Consultant 
Pan American Coffee Bureau 


coffee is volatile, and once the roasted 
coffee comes in contact with the air it 
begins to lose its flavor. After the cof- 
fee is roasted it is ground and ready 
for America’s coffee consumers. 


MAKING Goop COFFEE 

Satisfactory coffee may be made in 
any standard type of maker, Shown in 
the above illustration are typical ex- 
amples of the four general types of 
coffee makers: coffee pots, percolators, 
vacuum coffee-makers and drip coffee 
makers. In the lower right hand corner 
of the illustration are the coffee pots; 
“pots” are made of enamel or aluminum 
and consist of a single container in 
which both water and ground coffee are 
put. 

The next group (first diagonal line on 
the right) are types of percolators, 
which are made of enamel, heat re- 
sistant glass, aluminum or chrome metal. 
A percolator consists of a tube, coffee 
basket and spreader, with some perco- 
lators having a valve at the end of the 
tube. 

The next group of coffee makers 


(second diagonal line in the illustra- 
tion) are vacuum-type coffee makers— 
made of heat resistant glass, a combina- 
tion of metal and glass or of all metal. 
A vacuum coffee maker consists of two 
separate containers. The top bowl is 
made with a tube. A rubber gasket is 
fitted around the tube so that the gasket 
seals the neck of the bowl airtight when 
the upper bowl is placed in the lower 
bowl. A filter of cloth or paper is held 
by a porcelain block or spring in some 
types and in others a glass filter rod is 
used in the opening of the tube. 

The fourth group of coffee makers 
(top diagonal line in the illustration) 
are drip coffee makers. These are made 
of aluminum, enamel, pottery or china 
pots with aluminum water and coffee 
baskets. A drip coffeemaker consists of 
three parts, a container for water, a 
basket for the ground coffee, and a pot 
for the finished brew. Filter papers are 
sometimes used in the bottom of the 
coffee basket. 

To make good coffee these essential 
rules must be followed carefully: Use 
fresh coffee and freshly-boiled water. 
Measure both coffee and water accu- 
rately (use 1 heaping measuring table- 
spoon or two level tablespoons of coffee 
for each measuring cup of water). 
Coffee should be in contact with the 
water a definite length of time, depend- 
ing upon the type and capacity of the 
coffee maker. Since the flavor of coffee 
is volatile, serve coffee immediately 
after making. Never boil coffee. 


A CLEAN Pot 


Even if all the above rules for mak- 
ing coffee are followed exactly and the 
coffee maker is not clean, a satisfactory 
brew can not result. Coffee contains 
certain essential oils which have a ten- 
dency to cling to the inner surfaces of 
the maker. If these oils are not removed 
by thorough cleansing of the coffee 
maker they may give an undesirable 
flavor to your brew. Therefore, a clean 
coffee maker is one of the first requisites 
for a perfect cup of coffee. 

Each type of coffee maker has its spe- 
cific directions for care. These are gen- 
eral rules: 

Empty grounds from coffee maker 

as soon as coffee is made, rinse in 

hot water. 

Wash in clean, hot water as soon as 

possible after using. 

. Rinse thoroughly with clear scalding 
water to remove all trace of suds and 
dry with a clean towel. 

. Use a brush to clean parts where 
sediment or oil may collect. 

Leave the coffee maker unassembled 

between uses so that it can “air.” 

These are specific rules: 

Glass 
When excessively hard water causes 
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coffee stains on the glass, boil a solu- 
tion made of 3 tablespoons baking 
soda and a quart of water in the 
maker for about 10 minutes. 


Aluminum 


Once a week the pot should be scoured 
with stele wool and soap. Never use 
soda for cleaning an aluminum coffee 
pot. 


Porcelain or Enamel Ware 


Once a month put parts of coffee 
maker which are not metal in large 
kettle and boil for 10 minutes in a 
solution of 1 tablespoon baking soda 
to 1 quart of water. If large kettle 
is not available, fill coffee maker with 
the solution, place over heat and boil 
for 10 minutes or, if the coffee maker 
is a type that will not stand direct 
heat, just let it soak in the hot 
solution. 


Percolator 





1. Empty grounds from coffee basket 
as soon as coffee has finished per- 
colating. 

2. Rinse coffee basket, stem, basket cov- 
er, valve, and pot with hot water. 
Use a brush to clean stem and spout. 

3. Do not immerse an electric percolator 
in water. 

4. If percolator is of the valve type, 
take the valve apart for cleaning. 

5. Once a week fill the percolator to its 
normal capacity with soapy water. 
Allow to percolate 10 to 12 minutes. 
Rinse thoroughly. 

6. Follow general cleaning directions. 


Vacuum Coffee Makers 


1. Empty grounds from upper bowl as 
soon as coffee has returned to the 
lower bowl. Rinse in hot water. 

2. Use a curved brush for cleaning the 
bowl if it has a narrow neck. Clean 
funnel with a bottle brush. 

3. Follow general cleaning directions. 

Filter Cloths 
After each use rinse thoroughly in 
clear cold water and keep submerged 
between usings in cold water. Never 
allow to dry. Filter cloths should be 
renewed at least every two weeks. 


Drip Makers 

1. Remove basket with grounds as soon 
as water has dripped through. Rinse 
with hot water. 

2. Follow general cleaning directions. 

Coffee Pots 

Follow general cleaning directions. 
Regulations of the Federal Food and 

Drug Administration prohibit the addi- 

tion of any adulterant to coffee unless 

stated on the label. So read labels, buy 

good coffee and keep the coffee pot 


clean 
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How wondertul —it this 
hap pened My your school 
































































HAT is what actually happened, in other 
schools! Two thousand, six hundred and 
fifty school-age children were the subjects, 


for five winter months, in Clinical Tests of 


Vicks Plan. Divided into two groups—each 
as nearly as possible equal as to number, age, 
sex, and living conditions—one group fol- 
lowed their usual customs regarding colds; 
the other followed Vicks Plan. 

Under the direct supervision of practicing 
physicians, records of the tests were kept by 
teachers. These records were then sent direct 
to nationally known public accountants, who 
tabulated and certified the results. 

The truly remarkable saving in sickness 
and school absences due to colds—for those 
following Vicks Plan—resulted from a re- 
duction of more than one-fifth (20.64%) in the 
number of colds developed; and a reduction 
of more than one-third (36.39%) in the length 
of colds developed. 


Do You Know of Another Record Like It? 


Results varied for different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
results from following Vicks Plan may vary. 
But—doesn’t the high average of its success, 
as indicated in these results—suggest to you 
the desirability of its thorough trial among 
your pupils or classes? 


The Two Specialized Medications 
Used in These Tests Were: 
vicKs 
Va-TRO-NOL 
to help prevent development of many colds 
VICKS 
to relieve symptoms of developed colds 


I 
! 
1 
Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1816 | 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y ! 
Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information ! 
7 t 
on The Common Cold, including the story of the School i 
Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I 1 
understand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have i 
additional copies on request for use in getting the co- 4 
operation of mothers of my group 1 
! 

! 

! 

! 

| 

| 

| 

! 

I 
























Right now—while you're interested — fill 
out and mail the coupon below. It will 
bring you, FREE, an interesting, informative 
booklet on The Common Cold—a helpful 
classroom manual for teachers, and a prac- 
tical home guide for mothers. It includes the 
story of these Clinical Tests, and complete 
directions for following Vicks Plan. As long 
as the supply lasts, you may have as many 
as you need, and request, to enlist the active 
cooperation of your students and their 
mothers in a campaign against the distress 
and hazards of colds. 






















MAIL IT TODAY! 
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Pies A-Plenty 

By Florence La Ganke Harris 

M. Barrows & Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 

Price $1.75. Pp. 207 

If you would be a specialist in the 
noble art of pie making, invest in this 
delightful, 
practical collection of pie recipes from 
all over the United States. In addition 


complete and thoroughly 


to “pies a -plenty” there is a tantalizing 
variety of pie crust recipes and many 
suggestions for the selection and use of 
utensils, manipulation of ingredients and 
technique of baking. 


Simplified Diabetic Manual /evised 

By Abraham Rudy 

M. Barrows, & Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 

Price $2.00. Pp. 216 

In this non-technical book, the dia- 
betic patient will find authentic help for 
all his problems. Of particular value is 
the dietary part which includes the use 
of various foods in the diet, methods of 
varying the menu from day to day and 
the adjustment of prescribed diets to 


various national demands.—Italian, Jew- 


ish, Armenian and French. There are 
also helpful suggestions for the school 
lunchroom director, who must provide a 


special lunch for the diabetic child. 


Consumer Economic Problems 

By H. G. Shields and W. H. Wilson 

South-Western Publishing Co., N. Y. C. 

Price $1.88. Pp. 767 

This book provides a_ well-rounded 
treatment of consumer education for 
use in a specific consumer course or as 
part of a school-wide program. It is 
based on the recognition of the basic 
consumer problems centering around the 
obtaining of food, clothing, shelter and 
economic services. A_ brief classifica- 
tion of the specific consumer problems 
covered include: earning a living, bud- 
geting and planning, saving, investing 
part of the savings, acquiring protec- 
tion through insurance, borrowing and 
other financial relations, buying and 
spending, providing a home and _prac- 
tical business relations. 

\ careful study of all subject matter 
in Consumer Economic Problems would 


give the secondary and college student 
of home economics a good economic 
understanding of money and credit, na- 
tional and individual wealth, government 
and politics, taxes and tariffs, economic 
fluctuations and change, marketing func- 
tions, labor, agriculture and resources. 


Furnishing the Small House 

By Margaret Merivale 

The Studio Publications, N. Y. C. 

Price $2.50. Pp. 96 

The introduction to this problem solv- 
ing book for the small home or apart- 
ment dweller is in the form of a letter 
to Virginia from Margaret Merivale. It 
gives many practical suggestions for the 
use of the beautifully illustrated series 
of interior decoration ideas which com- 
pose the body of the book. Many of the 
versatile modern room arrangements 
offer inspiration and suggestions to both 
teacher and students in schools having 
homemaking apartments. 


Sex In Marriage 

sy E. R. Groves and G. H. Groves 

Emerson Books, Inc., New York 

Price $2.00. Pp. 250 

Sex In Marriage is a fine guide for 
those about to enter into marriage, those 
newly married and for those who are 
unhappy in the partnership because of 


Exciting Holiday Recipes 
~ 


Now that the holidays are coming on, you 
will enjoy having for your classroom some 
of the deliciously different recipes that 
feature KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN. Steamed 
puddings with an intriguing new flavor 
and texture; cookies whose individuality 
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#0 e287 
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are worthy of the festive season; many 
additional delicacies. 


fit, 
itt 
eH id 4 


with SUGAR, GALT ane wart pLavonies 


—A_NATURAL _ 
LAXATIVE 
CEREAL 


FREE RECIPE CARDS. Write Dept. PHE-011, 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
for a selection of ALL-BRAN holiday recipes. 
They have all been triple-tested. 











COPYRIGHT, 1940, 
BY KELLOGG COMPANY 
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sex maladjustment. It is one of the very 
few books on sex that speaks frankly 
and is written in simple language. 


Growth and Development 
of the Young Child 3rd Edition 
By W. Rand, M. E. Sweeny and E. 
Vincent 
W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia 
Price $2.75. Pp. 462 


Since 1930, this textbook has been 
recognized as an outstanding authority 
on early childhood. Now, in its revised 
form, it is more valuable than ever in 
interpreting integrating and presenting 
in useful form, recent research findings 
on growth during infancy, care and feed- 
ing of small children and basic philoso- 
phy of family and home life as a back- 
ground for the growth and development 
of the young child. 


Child Care & Training 5th Edition 
By Faegre and Anderson 
The University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis 
Price $2.50. Pp. 320 


Once again, this practical guide for 
parents, teachers, doctors, nurses and 
social workers interested in understand- 
ing children, has been enlarged and 
brought up to date. There are several 
new illustrations, much new biblio- 
graphical material and many recent ad- 
ditions to the “Books and Reading List.’ 


Needlework and Crafts 
By Irene Davison, Agnes Miall 
R. K. & M. IT. R. Polkinghorne 
Chemical Publishing Co., New York. 
Price $2.00. Pp. 340 


Practically everything related — to 
needlecraft is described or pictured in 
this encyclopedia of stitchery which was 
written by English women primarily for 
English use. Names of additional in- 
struction pamphlets and firms supplying 
equipment in England are listed. 

Dorotuy S. Day. 


Home Mechanics For Girls 
By J. C. Woodin 
The MeCormick- Mathers Co., N.Y. ¢ 
Price 80c. Pp. 121 


Whether it’s re-gluing furniture, re 
pairing an extension cord, patching 
holes in a window screen or adjusting 
some part of the vacuum cleaner, the 
“home ec” mechanic will find the answer 
in one of these twenty-nine units on 
how to care for modern home equip 
ment and how to use it safely and eco 
nomically. 

Each problem is exceptionally well 
illustrated with clear directions for pro 
cedure, suggested home activities and 
selected review questions. If this work 
hook is not used by the class as a whole, 
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it should certainly be in every home 
economics department reference library. 


Individuality & Clothes Kevised 
By Margaret Story 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 
Price $3.50. Pp. 428 


In this revision of a well-known and 
dependable guide for the woman who 
wants her clothes to accent her per- 
sonality, Catharine Oglesby has made a 
definite contribution of modern informa- 
tion. Several chapters have been entirely 
rewritten and authentic advice on beauty 
essentials has been introduced. New 


halftone illustrations add to this book's 
already attractive appearance. 


The New Etiquette Revised 
By Margery Wilson 
Frederick .\. Stokes ( 
Price $3.50 Pp. 615 


O., New Yor k 


It is surprising how rapidly concepts 
of social behavior change and yet how 
deep seated certain rules of conduct are. 
Actually, etiquette is not so much gov- 
erned by rules as by convenience, court 
esy, common sense and kindliness 

(Continued on page 358) 


LEFTOVERS 


DECORATIVE, economical, and easy to serve are these delicious individual ham mounds 
baked on Dole Pineapple Slices. A grand recipe for teaching and demonstrating, 


DOLE PINEAPPLE-HAM MOUNDS 


tlarge Dole Pineapple Slices 

1!) cups ground cooked ham 

34 cup fine cracker or bread crumbs 
or leftover mashed potatoes 


Place drained pineapple slices in’ but- 
tered shallow pan. Combine ground 
leftover ham, crumbs or mashed pota- 
toes, and seasonings. Add catsup and 
milk or water to beaten egg, blend 
with ham mixture. Shape into 4 cones 


| tablespoon minced onion 

L tablespoon minced green 
».) pepper or parsley 

ly teaspoon pepper (no salt! 
1 egg. beaten slightly butter 


2 tablespoons tomato 
catsup ore hili sauce 

'y cup milk or water 

2 tablespoons melted 


or patties, and place on pineapple slices. 
Brush with melted butter, and pour 
pineapple syrup over all. Bake in a hot 
oven (400°F.) 30 to 35 minutes, bast- 
ing once or twice with syrup in’ pan, 
Serves 4. 





DOLE 


SLICES PINEAPPE 














FREE: The Patricia Collier Home 
News Bulletin, issued every 
month, is full of newsy articles, 
menus, and recipes featuring Dole 
Pineapple. kor your copy, 
write to the Hawaiian Pineapple 


Co., Lid., San Francisco. 











The Home Economics 
Teacher and the American 
Red Cross 


VER since the war started in Sep- 

tember, 1939, Red Cross volunteers 
have been at work in chapter houses and 
other gathering places, knitting and sew- 
ing garments, making hospital gowns 
and bedding and _ preparing 
dressings for use by Red Cross societies 
in war-affected countries. In this work 
adult members been assisted 
Junior Red Cross groups. 
In fact, approximately half the Red 


surgical 


have by 


Cross chapters are being helped by 
Junior members in the war relief pro- 
duction program. In many cases this 
assistance is being furnished by home 
economics classes in sewing and other 
household arts. 

Despite the fact that very few of 
these groups launched their projects be- 
fore late last spring and some did not 
even get started until the beginning of 
the present school year, it is estimated 
that these young people have made more 
than 50,000 garments. 

Using standard patterns or drafting 
their own, girls in home economics 
classes have been making layettes, flan- 








Why does Gerber’s help you 
teach Infant Nutrition? 





3 We at Ger- 
™, © ber’s, as you 

*. ra , 
free \ know, go to 
& 3 } consider able 
-—~ lengths to 
supply free material helps 
to teachers. 

The Teacher’s Manual 
and Students’ Leaflet are 
prepared by Lillian B. 
Storms, Ph.D., a_ recog- 
nized authority on the sub- 
ject of infant feeding and 
a well-known home econ- 
omist. 

We believe that the na- 
ture of our products puts 
a public responsibility on 
our shoulders — that we 
can and should make of 
our advertising a vehicle 
for publicizing the impor- 





CEREAL FOOD © STRAINED FOODS © JUNIOR FOODS 


tance of scientific feeding. 
Research plus popular edu- 
cation are the factors re- 
sponsible for the remark- 
able decrease in infant 
mortality rates during the 
past decade. Gerber’s con- 
tributes to research by en- 
dowing an independent Re- 
search fellowship at Mich- 
igan State College. Our 
contribution to public edu- 
cation is cooperation with 
the doctors and teachers 
of this country in bringing 
the story of infant nutri- 
tion into as many Amerti- 
can homes as possible. 


For free Teachers’ Manual on In- 
fant Nutrition and leaflets for your 
students, address Gerber’s, Dept. 
2411, Fremont, Mich. 
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nel rompers, girls’ and misses’ dresses, 
flannel petticoats, girls’ coats and capes, 
boys’ shirts and suits, snow suits, school 
aprons, boys’ overalls and pajamas. 
Some students are going in for serious 
knitting also, making berets, caps, hoods, 
sweaters, stockings and mufflers. 

This sewing-with-a-purpose is one of 
the several Red Cross projects that 
home economics teachers may incorpo- 
rate in their courses of instruction with 
benefit not only to the pupils, but to 
great numbers of war-sufferers abroad. 
The United States Office of Education, 
in recommending this project, called at- 
tention to the fact that it would help 
pupils develop judgment through selec- 
tion of materials for garments, origi- 
nality in making them attractive and, 
furthermore, provide for careful use of 
time, energy and money. 

As already suggested, sewing is not 
the only Red Cross activity of interest 
to home economics teachers. The Red 
Cross has been teaching home hygiene 
and care of the sick since 1914 and in 
that time more than 1,000,000 women 
and girls have successfully completed 
instruction. In many cases this course 
has been incorporated in toto in the 
home economics curricula and in a num- 
ber of instances it has been made a re- 
quired subject for graduation. 

Because of the possible needs of na- 
tional defense, the American Red Cross 
is anticipating an increase in interest in 
this subject. The same is true of first 
aid instruction, in which the home- 
maker and home-economist are steadily 
evincing greater interest. 

One of the three primary aims of Red 
Cross first aid instruction is prevention 
of accidents. Inasmuch as home acci- 
dent fatalities each year are responsible 
for one-third or more of all accidental 
deaths, it is a subject well calculated to 
interest the home economist. A com- 
bination of the knowledge acquired in 
the course in home hygiene and care 
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of the sick and that in first aid will go 
far, not only in the prevention of acci- 
dents but, in case of mishap or illness, 
in enabling the individual to give intel- 
ligent and immediate care to the victim, 
pending arrival of professional medical 
assistance. 

The national or local nutrition service 
of the Red Cross also may be of service 
to home economics teachers. This help 
may be in the form of supplying mate- 
rial, assisting in the preparation or out- 
lining of courses and in other matters. 
In a number of cases home economics 
students have, as a part of their school 
program, undertaken what might be 
termed field work sponsored by the local 
Red Cross chapter. This has included 
visiting homes and giving suggestions 
on marketing, menus and cooking. At 
other times they have assisted the chap- 
ter at nutrition classes. 

In schools offering luncheons to school 
children, Red Cross volunteers frequent- 
ly give of their time and energy to make 
these undertakings successful. This year 
many Red Cross chapters are planning 
to make special efforts to expand school 
lunch programs in their communities. In 
those schools where home economics 
departments are in charge of this work, 
there are excellent opportunities of se- 
curing cooperation from local Red Cross 
workers. 

Day-to-day activities of 
Cross chapters as well as of the na- 
tional organization are largely supported 
from the low annual dues received from 
members during the yearly Roll Call. 
Schools and school authorities have long 
been closely associated with the Red 
Cross and have been consistent support- 
policies. 


local Red 


ers of the organization and its 

The annual membership Roll Call this 
begins November 11 and ends No- 
the Red Cross is 


year 
vember 30. 

faced with a 
services, a large 
necessary. 


Because 
material expansion of its 
increase in membershiy 
Teachers in home 
by affili- 


will not 


will be 
economics and other subjects, 
ating with their local chapters, 
only be doing their part keeping the 
Red Cross prepared for emergencies, 
but will be setting a good example to 
their communities 


Agriculture in Norway 


Recent from Norway 
tell that German soldiers occupying Oslo 
supplanting flowers in the city’s 
plants, 


news reports 
are busy 
public 

against the dreaded 


gardens with potato 


famine of winter 


Americans familiar with the former 
Norwegian abundance of potatoes will 


realize what devastation must have 





taken place to create a shortage of 
staple item of the Norwegian diet. 


Breakfast was the only meal no 
} 


dish of 


would have 


full steaming 
Norwegians 


graced by a 
potatoes and 


felt ill-fed if it weren’t there, to sup 
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plement claborate smorgasbords 
tempting fish puddings. 

There has been a great increase in 
n 


the growing of root crops in Norway 
recent years, which has led in turn to a 
more intensive treatment of the soil. In 
addition to potatoes, the fodder-beet is 
grown extensively to provide food for 
the increasing production of animal food 


stuffs. 

Norway led the 
countries in 1935 in the numbers of her 
goats and sheep and was second only to 
Denmark in the number of her fowls. 

The goats’ milk has 
in the manufacture of the 


other Scandinavian 


been widely used 
world-famed 


TEACHERS! Tell Your Students 
About the Extra Nutrition in 
Delicious KNOX Dishes! 


Make “Knox Gelatine Dishes” t 
subject of your next class pon 
sion. For Knox recipes offer an 
almost endless variety of delicious 
menu helps... all high in the nutri- 
tive scale. 


KNOX IS ALL PROTEIN 


Knox’s high food value is 2-way. 
Knox Gelatine is all body-building 
protein. (It has been shown ex- 
tremely valuable as a supplement to 
other protein foods.) And Knox is 
plain, unflavored. For that rea- 
son, appetizing salads, desserts, 


Mail this coupon for Booklets 


| FREE! 


§ KNOX GELATINE 
' Johnstown, N. Y., Dept. 401 


lease send me (free of charge) the booklet 
_— 
'. 
g ) Classroom Chart—Home Economics Materia 
t 
g Nam 
‘ 


Address 
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gyetost, or goat cheese, 
Norway 


kilograms in 


crumbly brown 


of which, with other cheeses, 


produced twenty million 
1935 

The farms of Norway have 
foodstuffs 


primary 


also pro 


duced other corn, oats and 


barley. The bread-grain in 
southern Norway has always been rye, 
northerly areas, hardy 


while in more 


barley comprises the staple crop. The 
famous small farms are an indication 
of the democratic spirit of Norway, for 
tenant farmers are almost unknown and 
every man prefers to possess and cul 
tivate his own plot of land, however 


small. 





sweets can be packed with vitamin- 
and-mineral-rich fruits and vege- 
tables! In low-sugar diets, particu- 
larly, Knox scores! 





THOUSANDS DRINK KNOX 
TO FICHT FATICUE! 
Have you heard about Knox Gelatine 
as a drink to help reduce tiredness! 
2 out of 2 who tried, and 9 out of 10 
who completed a 28-day test reported 
tiredness definitely reduced 
Here is all you de: Drink 4 envelopes a 
day for 2 weeks, then 2 a day for 2 
weeks. After that, as you fee) the need 
Easy directions for drinking in every 
Knox pac 
Don t ‘Confuse Knox 
With Ready-flavored Gelatine 
Dessert Powders 
Note this difference 





—_ -flavored gelatine 

essert powders are 1% 
sugar Y% Be atine. Knox 
Gelatine contains no su 
gar it’ s ali protein 











Endurance Booklet 
Be Fit—Not Fat 


Recipe 


Mrs. Knox's 55-pg 


Book 


Peptic Ulcers 


See eeeeenanaann f 


Diabetic Recipe 
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The Costs of War 


“The World War, all told, cost—apart from thirty million lives—400 
billion dollars. With that money we could have built a $2,500 house. 
furnished it with $1,000 worth of furniture, placed it on five acres of 
land worth $100 an acre, and given this home to each and every family 
in the United States, Canada, Australia, England, Wales, Ireland, Scot- 
land, France, Belgium, Germany, and Russia. We could have given to 
each city of 20,000 inhabitants and over, in each country named, a five 
million dollar library and a ten million dollar university. Out of what 
was left we could have set aside a sum at five per cent that would provide 
a $1,000 yearly salary for an army of 125,000 teachers, and a like salary 
for another army of 125,000 nurses.”—Nicholas Murray Butler 





NEW “SURE-MIX” CRISCO 
MAKES FINER CAKES 


Hundreds of Home Kitchen Tests 
Confirm Our Test Kitchen Findings 


— ago we demonstrated in the Procter & Gamble Test 

Kitchens that new “Sure-Mix” Crisco helps produce lighter, 
smoother-textured, more tender cakes than other home shorten- 
ings. But we wanted to check these findings in average home 


kitchens. 


So we asked typical American housewives to pass their own 
judgment on “Sure-Mix” Crisco results. Independent investiga- 
tors called on hundreds of housewives at random in 20 cities 
from Coast to Coast—gave them “Sure-Mix” Crisco and asked 
them to bake cakes and compare results with those obtained 


with their usual shortenings. 


Crisco Gets 4 to I Vote 


The results were significant. When these 
women told us which shortening they liked 
best, their vote was 4 to | in favor of cakes 
made with Crisco as compared with all the 
other shortenings combined. They agreed 
enthusiastically that Crisco cakes were 
lighter, smoother-textured, better eating. 


Have you tried “Sure-Mix” Crisco? Have 
you seen what satin-smooth batters, what 





delicious cakes this finer shortening can 
turn out? If you haven't, why not put 
“Sure-Mix” Crisco to the test in your class 
demonstrations? We'll gladly rest our case 
on your findings. 





PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept. IVORYDALE, OHIO 
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A Creative Experience 


(Continued from page 333) 





dishes, window and wall treatment. Buff 
colored dishes with a simple repeat unit 
of rust and blue were selected to be used 
in combination with yellow sugar bowls 
and ash trays. Mats of colored oil cloth 
were placed in the center of each table— 
these to be changed occasionally for va- 
riety of color effects. The ice cream 
counter was enlarged and painted a soft 
blue-violet with a yellow top to match 
the two round tables. Large woven bas- 
kets made attractive containers for sand- 
wiches and cookies. A yellow awning 
was hung over the counter and its back 
wall screen of bamboo. On this back- 
ground large colored cut-out letters 
spelled in a topsy-turvy manner “snack- 
bar,’ 
interest. The windows were treated as 
accents with short yellow awnings hung 
over bamboo shades which let in light 


’ 


the new name given this center of 


and yet gave privacy and a feeling of 
cool restfulness. 

To give added color and interest, a 
design class created large cardboard 
panels, eight of which were hung on the 
walls. Since most of these girls were 
having their first course in design it was 
essential to keep the subjects simple. 
They chose familiar objects such as 
foods and utensils used in foods courses, 
labels of dress designers, tools used in 
clothing courses, books and laboratory 
equipment, sports and athletic activities 
and pennants of neighboring colleges. 
Dry brush, sponge, silhouette painting, 
spatter and stencil work and crayon are 
descriptive of the techniques used, giv- 
ing evidence that experimentation and 
observation were being carried on con- 
stantly. 

When the panels were completed, they 
were knotted to bamboo poles and hung 
from the picture molding with coarse 
clothesline. This method of hanging was 
inexpensive and yet suited to the room 
and the occasion as the panels were con- 
sidered temporary. 

The students were surprised and de- 
lighted at the effectiveness of their work, 
since this was truly a new experience to 
many of them. They felt greater confi- 
dence in their own ability to create 
beauty and they experienced the joy and 
satisfaction of having created something 
which added to the pleasure of others. 

It takes hardships to develop. char- 
acter. Today we do everything we can 
to make life pleasant and easy for our 
children. They don’t have to walk to 
school. We wrap them in cellophane, 
put them on buses and they are delivered 
to the schoolroom.—Dr,. Ruth Alexander, 
Northwestern University. 
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News Notes 


Time brings changes and the De- 
partment of Household Arts and Sci- 
ences of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has undergone many recent- 
ly, due to the retirement of a number of 
people who have not only given splendid 
service to the University, but also out- 
standing contributions to the develop- 
ment of Home Economics. 

Professor Maurice A. Bigelow, who 
for many years was director of the 
School of Practical Arts, gave outstand- 
ing leadership in an administrative way 
to the Department of Household Arts 
and Sciences. With his retirement, Pro- 
fessor Helen Judy Bond was appointed 
head of the Department. 

Although it is impossible to replace 
such leaders in Home Economics as Pro- 
fessor May B. Van Arsdale, Professor 
Ellen B. McGowan, and Professor Carle- 
ton J. Lynde, three able people are as- 
suming their responsibilities. Dr. Nat- 
alie K. Fitch is now in charge of Foods 
and Cookery. She went to Teachers 
College from the University of Illinois 
and has since received her doctor’s de- 
gree in Chemistry from Columbia Uni- 
Miss 
Household Chemistry, was a member of 
the staff at Packard’s Institute, and is 
completing her work for the doctorate 


versity. Dorothy Houghton, in 


during the ensuing year. Professor Earl 
C. McCracken, in Household Engineer- 
ing, came to College from 
Iowa State College. 


Teachers 
His doctor’s de- 
gree work was taken at the University 
of Minnesota. 

Two retirements in the field of House- 
hold Arts Education occurred at the end 
of the last academic year—those of Pro- 
fessor Anna M. Cooley and Professor 
Cora M. Winchell. 
not been filled as yet. 

Mrs. Eva Mintle Ingram, who has had 
charge of Home Management for the 
past two years, resigned her position to 


Their positions have 


give full time to homemaking. Her place 
has been taken by Miss Grace B. Gerard. 
Miss Gerard’s educational work has been 
done at the University of Illinois and the 
University of Chicago. For the past 
eight years she has been Specialist in 
Home Management in the Extension 
Service in the State of 
Her work at Teachers College is in con- 
nection with the field of Home Manage- 
ment and the new major in Cooperative 


Massachusetts. 


Extension Service. 


The Charm Club Movie, mentioned 
in Adele Columbia’s article, “Clubbing 
Together For Charm,” which was pub- 
lished in the May issue of Practical 
Home may be rented by 
teachers from Mr. P. O. Warren, 253 
Chestnut Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


Economics, 
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Dates To Remember 


November 7 to 9—Sixth Annual Con- 
ference of Food Service Directors, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Michigan. See 
plete program on page 341. 

November 10 to 16—Twentieth Annual 
American Education 
Education for 


com- 


Observance of 
Week. 
National Defense. 

November 25 to December 1—Ameri- 
can Art Week—promoting “An Art for 
Every American Home.” 

November 29 to 30—New York 
Regional Conference of The Progressive 


General theme 


Education Association, Hotel Pennsyl- 

vania, New York City. 
November 30 to December 6—National 

1-H Club Congress, Chicago, III. 
December 9 to 12—Annual Convention 


American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

December 16 to 18—American Voca- 
tional Association Convention, Fairmont 
Hotel, San 
Theme: Relation of The Youth Problem 
and National Vocational 


Education. 


lrancisco, California, 


Defense to 


Just Revised from Cover to Cover! 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP No. 24—HOSIERY 


Contains much 
new material on 


latest developments 


in hosiery from 
standpoint of the 
consumer 


OW to choose, wear and care tor hosiery 

to get the most for your money that is 
what this Better Buymanship guide tells in 
31 pages of practical text and helpful illus 
trations. This new edition, just revised from 
cover to cover, describes the latest hosiery 
developments, including 71 gauge nylon. 
The information is specific and definite 
written to help you buy hosiery wisely and 
intelligently. 


What the consumer should know 


When buying hosiery, the consumer should 
have the answers to three questions: Of what 
is the stocking made? How is the stocking 
made? What service will it give? In this 
booklet the buyer can find the facts she 
needs in order to answer these questions for 
herself. Entirely new in this edition is a help 
ful two-page chart showing how to analyze 
personal hosiery problems. The bibliography 
has been enlarged and brought up to date. 

Household Finance publishes the Better 
Buymanship series to help families stretch 
their incomes. Because the guides are impar 
tial and dependable, they have been adopted 
as consumer education texts in hundreds of 
schools and colleges. The booklets provide 
convenient buying guides to food, clothing, 
home furnishings—almost everything used 







by the family of today. They are supplied to 
anyone interested for mailing costs only. 


Only 3c stamp brings copy 


With your copy of “Hosiery” you will re 
ceive a list of all 30 volumes now in the 
Household Finance Library of Consumer 
Education. Why don’t you send the coupon 
and a 3c stamp for it now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





CC - 
orporati on 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 


282 branches in 184 cities 


Research Dept. PHE-K 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Please send me a copy of ‘Hosiery’ and 
complete list of titles in your Library of Con 
sumer Education. I enclose a 3c stamp 


Name 


Address 
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An S.O.S. For the Service Department 


We are sorry to disappoint some of our readers who have re- 
quested educational material from our September listing. Although we 
indicated clearly that the coupon or a facsimile on page 249 of the 
September PracticaL Home Economics must accompany all requests, 
many have ignored this direction or have failed to give adequate in- 


formation, 
amounts of money. 


7 


Every day we receive unsigned slips and inaccurate 


We have, however, furnished material to hundreds who have filled 
in the coupon and request slips legibly and completely. The tremendous 
number of requests which we have every day makes it imperative that 
all slips be filled in correctly, according to the directions accompanying 
the listing. We ask that you do this to help our overworked Service 
Department. The Service Department will, in turn, serve you better 


and more promptly. 





HOME ECONOMISTS: SEND F 0 


THESE FREE TEACHING HELP 


Learn About Maca—The New Fast, Dry 
Yeast That Keeps on the Pantry Shelf! 


: ys 
AUiatl 
EACHERS: In your desire to keep 
abreast of new developments in the 
food field, you’I] want to know about 
and try MACA Yeast—because as one 
enthusiastic user wrote us: ‘‘MACA is the 
first big, new idea in home baking I’ve 
come across in 24 years’ experience.’’ 
MACA is new and different, yet it’s just 
as simple and easy to use as any ordinary 
moist yeast. There’s nothing new to 
learn. When you're ready to bake, just 
soften MACA in a small amount of luke 
warm water and then simply follow your 


TEACHERS PLEASE NOTE 


For teaching helps we have the fol- 
available for free 
distribution: (1) One-hour Bread Lesson Plan; (2) An Outline of a 
Course in Bread Making; (3) Wall Chart picturing steps in mak 

ing bread; (4) Recipe Booklets for students. Please state number of 
these booklets desired. We welcome correspondence on any special 
problems concerning bread-making and you may write us freely. A 
penny postcard will sometimes do, but please give adequate ad- 
dress and name of your school. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1750 N. Ashland Avenue 





Answers to Questions lowing material 
About Maca Yeast 
In addition to its baking 
use of course Maca can be 
eaten. It contains vitamins 
By and G and the other 
vitamin factors of yeast, 
all naturally present. 
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favorite straight dough baking method. 

MACA is a fast, dry yeast but, unlike 
the usual fast yeast, it does not require re- 
frigeration. It may be bought conveniently 
with other weekly purchases and kept on 
the pantry shelf ready for use. 

Our Home Economics Department will 
be glad to send various teaching helps 
without charge, also samples of MACA 
Yeast, for 
teachers’ use. 
Please refer to 
text below. 


Chicago, Iinois 





How Styles Change 


(Continued from page 330) 





returns with a slouch hat; he sits on a 
bench and looks very dejected while back 
stage chorus sings “After the Ball Is 
Over.” ) 

ManaceER: As you can see, woolens 
were at a premium in 1918; the war 
was on. The scarcity of materials was 
evidenced in the design of this smart 
little number. Notice the skimpy-chested 
short jacket, narrow trousers and tight 
sleeves. No waste fabric here. 

(Chorus sings “Over There” as model 
crosses stage.) 

MANAGER: In 1927 college boys prac- 
tically choked themselves to death with 
“collegiate” coats that had three buttons. 
And remember the trousers with the 
wide, 22-inch bottoms? The market was 
going up, up, up. Boom times were 
here and fathers with unlimited charge 
accounts paid top prices for suits like 
this for their sons. 

(Two models slouch across stage.) 

Now each year spoken of marches 
on the stage and turns abruptly to the 
front calling out the year he represents 
and remains standing there until they 
have all been on and the changes can be 
compared, 1887, 1893, 1909, 1918, 1927 

MANAGER: In these good old days men 
used to spend all their pennies on over- 
alls and one suit with only the lucky 
fellow affording a dress suit. 

But time marches on ! ! ! 

(Exit models; enter bugler who blows 
bugle call and says: “Announcing 1940.) 

(Then the spot light follows Mr. 1940 
to the center of the stage. As the Man- 
ager tells of the important features of 
his outfit he turns to show them to ad 
vantage. ) 

(After several dress models are shown, 
clothes for all kinds of sports are dis- 
played. Then the manager points out 
that the buyers should have suits for all 
types and models of different coloring 
and build appear in suits appropriate for 
them. Finally, the manager gives the 
buyers pointers on selecting materials 
for men’s clothes.) 











Books for the By Ways 


(Continued from page 331) 





leged youth as well as to extend rural 
library service by aiding substantially 
through additional paid workers. This 
meant longer open-hours in the central 
library and attendance on rural deposits 
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of books scattered through the county. 

It meant additional interest in cleaning 
and decorating these stations. Sets of 
mural decorations, using book characters, 
were made and circulated to these sta- 
tions for stated periods. Then a pic- 
ture collection was built up for lending 
to schools and clubs, as well as large 
classified collections of clippings on sub- 
jects studied by schools and_ other 
groups. In a county library carpentry 
shop, in which more than a dozen boys 
work under an Adult Education cabinet- 
maker, standardized library furniture 
is made for the central and_ branch 
libraries. More than four thousana 
volumes have been added in a single 
year despite careful selection before 
putting gifts into circulation. Eventually 
the Weld County Commissioners budget- 
ed $1,500 for the county library and, 
through their recognition of the library 
board, the county library was at last 
placed on a legal footing. 

Other relatively new agencies have 
been diligent in the field. 

Libraries are being developed in sev- 
eral parts of the territory served by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority through 
contracts between established libraries 
or countries and the T. V. A. One of 
these areas covers 3 counties in Alabama, 
another covers 1 county in North Caro 
lina and may reach into Tennessee and 
Georgia, another will cover 4 or 5 coun 
ties in Kentucky. 

Older organizations have long helped 
in all kinds of book work for rural 
people, among them the Extension Serv- 
ice, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Home Eco 
nomics Association, the American 
Legion Auxiliary, the National Federa 
tion of Business and _ Professional 
Women and men’s service clubs. With 
out their aid rural library services 
would never have made such advances 

But in spite of all this activity, nearly 
39 million rural Americans still lack 
public-library service of any kind. And 
they want it. Many of them know 
that access to good reading materials is 
essential to rural progress and to taking 
intelligent part in the life of their 
country, 

How shall they proceed to get it? 
Conditions and methods differ in every 
state so, with the aid of the American 
Library Association, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has pre 
pared a bulletin that describes many of 
the rural services now at work and 
gives suggestions for action, by rural 
communities and farm families, whether 
for immediate book needs, for a county 
or regional library or for services for 
the state as a whole. It also gives a 
directory of state library extension 


agencies that are glad to answer queries 


from their citizens, whether laymen o 


leaders, 
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Usualiy some money is needed to get 
books and to distribute them, whether 
for small local collections or for cen- 
tral collections to serve the outlying 
country. It takes more money to house 
the books and library workers and to 
buy a bookmobile. But when the ex- 
pense is divided among several com 
munities it does not fall heavily on any 
one group. County authorities some- 
times recognize library efforts legally 
from the beginning. A few | states 
grant aid to communities on a “match- 
ing” basis—Arkansas, Ohio, New Jersey, 
Louisiana and Vermont, for instance. 
Other states are contemplating similar 


rr. 





OL joldilocks and the 


ONCE UPON A TIME there were three 
beans and they were all named Lima. 
There was Medium Lima Bean... 
And Small Lima B... And Tiny ete. 
And they all lived on a very modern 
farm, which sold its produce to a 
near-by cannery. Goldilocks lived on 
the farm, too. Her Dad owned it. 
One day when Goldilocks was out 
in the bean patch, she overheard the 
three Limas talking among them- 
selves. 

“I’ve been known to have 322 
Calories per Pound,” said Medium. 
“1 don’t believe it,” Small said. 

“And Pm almost 5°) Protein,” 
Vedium went on. 

“You're relatively high in carbo- 
hydrates, too, l suppose?” sneered 





action and are ready to cooperate 

To a friend who had told him about 
the formation of a small library society, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote from Monti 
cello, “I have often thought that noth- 


ng would do more extensive good at 


small expense than the establishment of 
a small circulating library in every 
county to consist of a few well chosen 
books, to be lent to the people of the 
county under such regulations as would 
secure their safe return, in due time.” 
\pparently America is now inching along 
toward the gradual realization of a 
lemocratic goal that was outlined more 


than a hundred years ago 


© 9hree 683-e-a-n-s 


Tiny, who had been listening. 

“Of course Lam!” 

“Gee.” said Small wistfully, “L wish 
I were the kind of a Lima Medium is.’ 

And Goldilocks laughed and 
laughed because she knew that every- 
thing Medium said was true about 
all of them. She didn’t have a B.S. in 
Hlome Ke. for nothing. She knew it 
was all true, even after the Limas were 
eanned, And she told her class in 
Home Economics about it next day 

Will you? 

And will vou also write for two free 
booklets, Canned Food Facts and 
Canned Food Llandbook. \ c ll vladly 
send them to you, if you'll address 
Hlome Economies Det. P-140 American 
Can Company, 230 Park Ave., N.Y 


, AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


230 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N, Y, 











An illustrated history of the 
frills and furbelows of Fashion 


Accessories of Dress 
By LESTER and OERKE 


Into this single volume has been 
compiled the humor and history of 
dress accessories. The evolution of 
each important accessory is traced 
from its origin to the present time. 
The book is fully documented yet 
fascinating and easy to read, Aec- 
cessories for both men and women 


are shown. Profusely — illustrated 
with photographs of (over 200) 


famous portraits by the old masters. 
Completely detailed with (over 
400) line drawings traced from old 
manuscripts, art objects, and famous 
paintings. The principal art = mu- 
seums of the world have contributed 
to this standard reference book. Of 
especial value to all teachers and 
students of clothing. 


A book of charm, well printed, 
and beautifully bound. 


Price $10.00 
704 Illustrations. 575 Pages 


Order direct or through your 
dealer 


A Publication of 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PEORIA ILLINOIS 








INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized Large Quantities 


by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1940 Price $3.00 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization & Management 


by Emma Smedley 
Revieed 1930 Price $4.00 


Two reliable books of reference for the 
Home Economics Student. 

Valuable for the foed purchaser, the 
dietitian and the cook in Hospital, 
Boarding School, College, School Cafeteria 
and Camp. 


Discounts allowed 


Emma Smedley, Publisher 
ed 


Six East Frent Street, ia, Pennsytvenie 
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Practical Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 351) 





ail the social problems from christenings 
to funeral notes. It is a quick reference 
for the informed and a social guide for 
the Chapter XXXII discusses 
the of 
“The Terrifying Teens” and the closing 


novice. 
problems, parties and parents 
chapter points out what is back of the 
young moderns’ point of view. 


and 4-H find 


worthwhile reference book for the ever 


Club leaders will this a 


| questioning young person. 


The Customer Is Always Right 


3y Anne Pence Davis 

The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 307 

Stacy’s is a modern, thriving depart- 


| ment store in the small city of Plains- 


| town, Texas. 





For twelve months of the 
year 1938 the writer of this revealing 


novel is admitted behind the scenes at 


Teachers | 


Stacy’s where, as in a giant puppet show, | 


Stacy employees work and plan and love 
and die in response to the invisible wires 
of business. 

P. T. Markum crashes “society,” Janet 
Carlton baby, 
Maurier wins a trip to Hollywood, Elaine 


loses her long-awaited 


becomes a petty thief, Miss Addie mar- | 


ries Mr. Burton and old Dad 
dered. These things happen because 


these people “belong” to Stacy’s but the 
writer leaves you disturbingly aware that 
these people are real and innumerable 


is mur- | 


for Stacy’s is a typical department store | 


it is your department store. 
HELEN S. SHARPE 


| Hotel Housekeeping Standards 
| And Employee Schedules 


sy Ethel C. Schneider 

The Dahls, Stamford, Conn. 

Price $1.00 Pp. 109 

This book is based 
day to day problems in the Nicollet Ho- 


on the author’s 


tel, Indianapolis. Each housekeeping job 
is outlined in detail with rules and duties 


| for maids, inspectresses, houseman, wall- 


washers, upholsterers, cleaners, seam- 


stresses, vacuum operators and other em- 


ployees. Home economics teachers, who 
are training household and hotel em- 
| ployees, will find this a valuable ref- 


erence, 


Among the new editions in the Food 
Preparation Gold Books series, published 
by The Dahls, are: Professional Cake 
Baking, llandbook of Tlot Breads, 
Turkey Purchase, Preparation, and Serv- 
ing, Efficient Waitress, Sandwich Man- 


ual for Professionals and Three Menus 


a Day For a Year. 





HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$3.50 


Teach House Decoration the New 
Way—By Playing ‘‘House”’! 


i 


A good teacher is 
always on the look- 
out for illustrative 
material. Here is 
something new—a set 
of “cut-outs” for a 
complete course in in- 
terior decoration. Yes, 
you may actually cut 
out the furniture, the 
curtains and drapes, 
the furniture cover- 
ings, even the wall 
finishes and rugs, too, 
and rearrange them 
to your heart’s desire 
—all in a room made 
to order! ee 
Just Think! Sixteen (16) Big Pages in Full 

Color! 
And by BIG we mean each page is 
18 inches by 24 inches 
Instructions Are Clear 

On every page of this folio there are 
careful descriptions and directions for us- 
ing the material on that page. Teaches 
sound lessons on refurnishing and redeco- 
ration by actual doing. Redecorate this 
miniature room in class. 

Information Is Sound 
This House Decoration Folio was pre- 


pared and widely used by the magazine, 
THE AMERICAN HOME, and is authori- 


ee ORDER DIRECT 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 
Send For Our Catalogue 




















FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers in 
the shortest reading time, the high- 
lights of fashion. Subscription one 
year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. 

Write fer special student group rate. Address: 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 








Singer Cording Foot 


sews Slide fasteners in a jiffy! 





Only 40¢, less 
Discounts also on Pinker, Electric 
Scissors, Hemstitcher, Zigzagger and 
many other sewing aids. 

Send for free illustrated folder and price list to: 


SINGE SEWING MACHINE CO. 


149 Broadway « Dept, 730-Y 
New York, N.Y. 
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PRACTICAL TEACHING HELPS 


For twenty-six years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics teachers with reliable il- 
lustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts and exhibits of high grade prod- 
ucts. Lesson helps and teaching suggestions are 
also published in the Home Makers’ Bulletin 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics 
Educators who have enrolled to receive the Serv- 
ice. This Service is provided through the co-op- 
eration of several of the leading manufacturers 


in the United States. 


While there is no charge to teachers for this 
Service, it is necessary that they enroll each year, 
as the H-M Bulletin goes only to those who are 
actually engaged in Home Economics education 
and who have indicated their desire to receive 
the Service. Please use coupon below if you have 


not yet enrolled. 


HOME MAKERS’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Freeport New York 


Fill in and Mail Now 


Home Makers’ Educational Service 


Freeport, New York 


I am a Home Economies Instructor and would like to 


receive enrollment card for year 1940-41. 














A 


provided to fine products which pass rigid scientific 
tests that prove unquestioned ability to give long, satis 


factory service 


Made doubly certain by constant check tests of these 


products bought in the open market. 


Many products seek — but few are chosen 
for the award of this prized Seal of Quality. 
Alert merchants and consumers alike have learn- 
ed to regard merchandise identified by the Seal 
of Quality with confidence. It is a sure way to 
identify the superior quality products . . . a 


selective indicator for you when you shop! 


These products meet, and will maintain the scientific qual- 
ity standards of the United States Testing Company, Inc., 
and are so Certified and are awarded the Seal of Quality. 


“*Bemberg’”’—Woven Rayon Dress Fabrics.. .American Bemberg Corp 
Bijou Hosiery... Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Bry-Tested Linings. .... Brybro Fabrics Corp 
Headlight and Crown Overalls Crown Overall Manufacturing Co 
Del Ware Kolorflor Floor Covering Delaware Floor Products, Inc 
Miles Men's, Women’s, Children's Shoes Miles Shoes, Inc 
Girls Gym Suits E. R. Moore Company 


North American Woven Rayon Dress Fabrics 

North American Rayon Corp 
Fiberglas ...... Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases Pequot Mills 
Penn-Rad and Royal Windsor Motor Oil Radbill Oil Company 
Linen Re-inforced Men's Hose Chester H. Roth Company, Inc 
Beautyrest Mattresses Simmons Company 
Tubize Rayon Fabric-Knit Undergarments Tubize Chatillon Corp 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1880 
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FOR BEST RESULTS | | 


Use the Modern Cooking Guides 
Recommended by Cooking Experts! 















Take ‘‘guesswork’’ out of 
roasting; candy, jelly making 
and deep-fat frying with the 
new, approved methods used 
in cooking schools and in 
thousands of homes through- 
out the country. 

Roast Meat Thermometer No. 
1120 (above) and Candy, Jelly, 
Deep-Fat model No. 1100 (be- 
low) availabie at 

most Department, 25 
Drug and Hardware 

stores or, sent post- 

pad. Mail check or 

morey order today. 
ROCHESTER MFC. CO., Ine. 
6 Rockwood S8t., Rochester, N. Y. 


FR Cashing 
THERMOMETERS 


Send only 15¢ 


—in coin or stamps for the de luxe 
Carnation Cook Book. 96 pages, full- 
page color photos, unusual recipes, 
party hints, special diets, etc. 


CARNATION CO., DEPT. 703, MILWAUKEE. WIS. 




















Attention, Subscribers 

It takes three weeks to put 
through a change of address, If, for 
any reason, you wish to receive your 
copy of Practical Home Economics 
at another address, please notify the 
Circulation Department immediately, 
giving both the old and new address. 











On whole wheat and its value in 
American dietaries 


New illustrated 24-page book giving data compiled 
by Ralston Research Laboratories on nutritional bene- 
fits of whole wheat and the importance of wheat germ 
as a natural source of vitamin B,. Available to profes- 
sional groups. Leaflets reprinted from above book are _, 
heuribution to students. Book ms 


available to teachers for « 
and reprints mailed FREE. Use coupon below. 


oeae send me: (_] 24-page bound book,"Whole 
eat. 

Also send the following leaflets (indicate num- 
ber wanted); 

“Wheat and Its Use as Food’; __ 
of Vitamin B, in the Daily Diet”; 
Requirements in Normal and Special Diets’; 

“Mineral Requirements in Normal and 


“Value 


“Vitamin 


Special Diets’; “Essentials of an Adequate 
Diet’; “New Ways to Serve Wheat Cereal”; 
“Watching a Cereal Being Made.” 


Pastethis coupon on penny post card with your name and address 
and mat ito Ralston Purina Company, 941A Checkerboard Square, 
$+. Lowss, Mo. Offer lamstedto U.5.A.) 


p--------rnnnr 
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Recent revisions of standard bac- 
teriology textbooks include: Martin Fro- 
bisher’s Fundamentals Of Bacteriology, 
second edition, and Elementary Bacteri- 
ology by Joseph and Ethelyn Greaves, 
fourth edition. Both are published by W. 
B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia. 


The teaching of cleanliness habits 
is made easier with the help of two pub- 
lications of the Cleanliness Institute, 391 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. After 
The Rain contains delightful stories for 
children in the third, fourth and fifth 
grades, presenting the essentials of clean 
hands, clean face, clean toes, well bathed 
bodies and tidy habits. The second read- 
er, A Tale of Soap and Water, for 
sixth to ninth grades, correlates the sub- 
jects of those grades in a well-told his- 
tory of bodily and community cleanli- 
ness. 

With these supplementary school read- 
ers goes a booklet of suggestions to the 
teacher. Single copies are supplied free, 
on request, when the name of the teacher, 
school, grades taught and number of 
pupils, is given. 


Better Buymanship bulletins no. 2 
(Household Textiles), no. 6 (Meat) and 
Marrying On a Small Income, have been 
revised with the addition of up-to-the- 
minute information and many new il- 
lustrations. 


Effective Industrial Use of Women 
in the Defense Program, special bulletin 
no. 1 of the Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, gives time- 
ly information on special requirements 
and protections needed by women in in- 
dustry. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, price 10c. 








Ralston 


Puts the Bi in Breakfast 





VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 
Sent 


mins A, B, C, D, E and other a EE 


new factors. Includes 
ster illustrating Vitamin 
leficiencies, and authentic 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
mins. For teachers, not for 
students. Supplied gratis. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 


Foy | sper Teaching Unit on 
the Vitamins” outlines teach- 


ing procedure, provides ac- 
curate information on Vita- 











_ Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Acts of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 
1933, of Practical Home Economics, pub- 
lished monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
for October 1, 1940. 

State of New York 2 gg 

County of New York § ~~ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared J. ‘I. Emery, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of 
Practical Home Economics and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, Lakeside Pub- 
lishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City; Editor, Blanche M. Stover, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Manag- 
ing Editor, Blanche M. Stover, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; Business Manager, 
ds T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 

ity. 

2. That the owners are:—Lakeside Pub- 
lishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City; 7. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York City; Caroline Dexter, 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; Karl M. 
Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and se 
curity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than 


as so stated by him. 
J. T. EMERY, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
28th day of September, 1940. 
(Seal.) CATHERINE LONG, 
Notary Public. 
Cert. filed in N. Y. Co. 387, Reg. No. 11537 
(Commission expires March 30, 1941.) 














NATIONAL BISCUIT 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


THE QA/G/NWAL WIAGARA FALLS PRODUCT 


IT'S BALANCED NOURISHMENT 
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Food for the Baby 


...before it is Born 


THE UNBORN BABY acts as a parasite 
to the mother-to-be. During the period 
of pregnancy and lactation the demand 
for all the food elements is increased, and 
the mother must eat for two. 


If the nutritional requirements of the 
unborn baby are not met through the 
mother’s diet, food materials are obtained from 
her body—even to the extent of breaking down 
maternal tissues. Calcium, for example, may be 
taken from her bones or teeth. 


During the period of pregnancy and lactation, an 
abundant, well-balanced diet, especially rich in 
vitamins, calcium and mineral saits, is necessary 
for the well-being of both the mother and the baby. 


Citrus fruits are outstanding sources of Vita- 
min C, and provide appreciable amounts of other 
vitamins, as well as mineral salts, citrates and 
easily assimilable sugars. They also increase the 
capacity of the body to assimilate and retain cal- 
cium in other foods, 


Expectant and nursing mothers may well in- 
crease citrus consumption during this critical period. 
Grapefruit, which ranks high in healthful proper- 
ties, may be used as an additional supply, supple- 
menting the habitual intake of citrus fruits, and 
thus attaining the generally approved ‘‘two glasses 
per day.” 


The fresh and invigorating flavor of canned grape- 
fruit makes it ideal, since it is high in the values 
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of the fresh fruit. The quality of grapefruit, both 
fresh and canned, has been constantly improved, 
while its modest price puts it within the reach of 
all budgets. 


The Florida Citrus Commission has prepared a 
booklet on citrus fruits and their 
relation to health, and will be 
glad to send it, in quantities 
desired for distribution, on re- 
ceipt of the coupon. 





FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


Florida Citrus Commission 
Lakeland, Florida 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your booklet, **The Best of Health to You.” 
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